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About Westminster. 


MONG the neglected chapters of history, some are ancient, 

but almost as many are modern. Just as the world 
knows nothing of its greatest men, it is also ignorant of some 
of the most important facts relating to itself. Contemporary 
events are sometimes as much overlaid with legend and fable 
as if they had passed through the obscurity of a thousand years. 
When we stand in the desecrated churchyard of St. Margaret,— 
achurch which forms with the abbey, from some points of view, 
only one block of buildings, as seen in Mr, Ellis’s etching,— 
and look in vain for the old memorials of the dead, this thought 
shows its truth ; already so much of the history of the parish 
is obliterated. It was easy a few months ago to find a stone 
which might have marked the grave of Hollar, near the corner 
of the church’s tower. It is all but certain that William Caxton 
was buried, not in the church, but without in the churchyard. 
Opposite the second window on the south side was the tomb- 
stone of Mr. John Gilpin. Of all the memorials with which 
the ground was crowded, but one remains, and we may feel 
very certain that even this one would have been removed as 
ruthlessly as the rest, but for the circumstance that it marks 
the grave of a duke’s ancestor. There were probably many 
men buried here as worthy of remembrance as Davis, the 
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scrivener, but they had not the same claims upon the gratitude 
of posterity. 

Before we go further, it will be well to pause a moment and 
ask the meaning of the name of the parish, St. Margaret, 
Westminster. The abbey church, we conclude, was the western- 
most of two minsters. The name, therefore, is little more than 
an adjective characterizing by its situation with regard to St 
Paul’s the church of St. Peter. St. Paul’s so carly lost its name 
of Eastminster, that we have no record that it was ever so called, 
and an abbey of the Cistercians, founded near the Tower of 
London, in 13 359) was described by it before the suppression. 
Next we have the church dedicated to St. Margaret, the church 
of the parish in fe the abbey was scated. There are, or 
were, Many similar examples in England of parish churches 
standing close by abbey churches, and yet bearing a different 
dedication. At St. Albans, for instance, to take the ncarest 
example, the abbey was St. Alban’s, the parish St. Andrew’s. 
It is one of the most difficult questions in Ienelish history, 
whether the parish or the abbey in these instances is the olde: 
of the two. Did the few poor monks, of whom we first hear 
at Thorney, worship at an altar of St. Peter in a parish church 
of St. Margaret ? or when they grew wealthy and numerous, 
did they find an entircly new dedication for the parish church 
which they built adjoining their minster? We cannot be 
certain. All we know is, that the people had thcir place of 
worship under the same roof as that of the monks, until, in the 
reien of Edward the Confessor, St. Margarct’s was built. In 
the parish church from that time the marriages ‘and funerals 
and christenings of the few poor folk who lived under the 
shadow of the lord abbot were performed; but they still 
retained an altar in the nave of the minster ‘tsclf and were not 
turned out altogether until the. “forty-one cottagers” of the 
abbot, with their gardens and their rent of forty shillings, as 
described in Domesday Book, had grown into a mighty city, 
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until the chantrics and chapels throughout the kingdom had 
been destroyed; until, in short, the mighty abbot himself and 
his venerable house had been suppressed. 

By this time, and long before it, then, we have a second 





Westminster, not a church, but a city—a city at the present 
day about five times as large and as populous as London. It 
crew up wholly on the abbot’s manor, which, though for a few 
years it was seriously rivalled in the favour of the noble and 
wealthy by the eastern parish of Stepney, gradually prevailed, 
and became, what it is still, the centre of the English empire. 
The parish of St. Margaret was at first of great extent, reach- 
ing from what is now Oxford Street to the Thames, and from 
Ludgate to Chelsea. But it has been cut up into se many 
smaller parishes, that it is difficult to realize now its former vast 
area. The Strand and Fleet Street, Soho and Charing Cross, 
Grosvenor Square and Hanover Square, Hyde Lark and 
Kensington Gardens, were all parts of it, as well as the two 
parishes now known as St. John’s, Westminster, and St, 
Margaret’s Westminster, across the boundary of which the 
Palace of Parliament stands, so that while the Commons are in 
St. Margaret’s, the Lords are in St. Jolin’s. 

But there is in common talk a third Westminster, of which 
the head of the Grosvenor family is duke; and everybody 
knows that the “Westminster Istate” is a possession of such 
Magnitude that it makes its owner, by repute at least, the 
wealthiest nobleman in England. With this reputation it is 
strange indeed that the estate has never found a historian ; 
that no book to which we have ordinary access tells us how the 
duke’s ancestors became possessed of it, There have been 
Many accounts written of Westminster, yet a mere passing 
reference is all we find in them; and when we consult the 
immortal dictionary of Peter Cunningham, we find that, after 
much labour and research, he only succeeded in gathering a 
few meagre facts, and of them, too, a majority are erroneous. 
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Yet all the materials exist for compiling the true account, 
There are printed pedigrees and acts of parliament and maps ; 
and there is no reason we should not learn all we want to 
know about the so-called “Manor of Ebury,” and how it came 
to form the Westminster estate. And this takes us back to 
the solitary tomb left standing in St. Margaret’s Churchyard. 
It is close to the railing, and the epitaph on it may be read 
from the pathway. It commemorates Alexander Davis, who 
died in 1665, and Mary, his wife, daughter of the Rev. Dr, 
Dukeson, who married, for her second husband, John Tregon- 
well of Tregonwell, a Dorsetshire squire. 

This is all the information afforded by the tombstone, except 
that Mr. Davis is described as “ Esquire,” and as “of Lbury ;” 
but from other sources we learn that he was a scrivener in 
early life ; and, indeed, at the time of his death he was only 
thirty. He was one of the first victims of that visitation of 
plague which was to grow to such a terrible height within a 
few weeks, and he was buried the day after his death. He 
left but one child, a daughter named Mary, who can only have 
been a few months old when she thus lost her father. Mary 
Davis, or, as the name began to be spelled after this, Davies, 
became the greatest heiress in England; but with all her wealth 
it is impossible not to look upon her history as one of the 
saddest examples to prove that even money cannot buy 
happiness. 

Alexander Davis is described as of Ebury. Where is Ebury? 
The great parish of St. Margaret comprised, and comprises 
still, a piece of ground called in the old documents, Fia, or Ly. 
It lay along the course of a river called the West-bourne, which 
has now long disappeared underground, but which we may 
take to be represented roughly by the Serpentine. In the 
course of ages Ey, the lord abbot’s manor, became divided. A 
part, which was near his lordship’s country villa, at Neyt, now 
Kensington Palace, and lay beyond the West-bourne, which was 
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crossed at “ Neyt’s Bridge,” or Knightsbridge, is now Kensine- 
ton Gardens, and is still reckoned as in the parish of St. 
Margaret, Westminster. Another part—Hyde—became Hyde 
Park. A third part was Eybury. The word “bury” in a late 
name, always implies a dwelling. Eybury, or Ebury, then, was 
a house, and lay somewhere along the course, not of the West- 
bourne, but of the Tyburn, another little river which has dis- 
appeared. According to some authorities, EKbury House was 
close to where is now the office of the Westminster Estate, in 
the only street called after the Davies family. This I think 
very likely ; but it has also been asserted that the manor-house 
of Ebury was at the lower end of Ebury Street, a view not 
incompatible with the former one, as the two houses may have 
been successively the family residence. Alexander Davies, 
however, did not own all the manor of Ebury. Part belonged to 
a Mr. Lowndes, and cut the estate in two. Part also belonged, 
so far as I can make out, to the Crown, and possibly another 
part to the so-called “Conduit Estate,” of the city of London. 
So that the Westminster estate at the present day consists of 
Grosvenor Square and the strects adjoining it, and of a southern 
portion, lying along the Thames beyond Millbank, and ex- 
tending northward to Hyde Park Corner. This, by far the 
largest portion, was not of value till lately, much of it having 
been a mere marsh. 

This estate which was supplemented by some leascholds, and 
eventually by the purchase of a house and garden on the 
spot where now stands Millbank Penitentiary, came to 
Alexander Davis, by gift from his great-uncle the “rich 
Hugh Audley,” of whom Pepys makes mention several times. 
Audley was a Kentish man, a lawyer, who came up to London 
with £200, and contrived to turn his money over at usury 
and in other ways so successfully that it became £400,000, 
which at the present value of money would be, perhaps, three 
and a half millions. He left it at his death in 1662, among 
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the descendants of his sisters, and in lawsuits, which lasted more 
than forty years, the greater part of it was gradually dissipated. 
But, in addition to money, Hugh Audley had a little land, of no 
very great value in those days, but near enough to London to 
be a good investment. When he was a very old man, he left 
his solitary chambers in the Tempic, and went to live with a 
friend of his, the rector of St. Clement Danes, in the Strand, 
Dr. Dukeson, Here he seems to have thought of providing 
for his family, and of making up before his death for the 
neglect of years. He had allowed his niece’s husband, 
John Davis, a draper and broker, the first of the family of 
whom we hear anything, to die a prisoner for dcbt in Ludgate; 
but he now sought out his grand-nephews and set them up in 
business. Thomas, the eldest, became eventually Lord Mayor 
and a knight. Pepys mentions him repeatedly. They had 
been at school together, and when Davies is sheriff, Pepys 
observes, somewhat contemptuously, that he is the same “Davis, 
the little fellow, my schoolfellow, the bookseller, who was one 
of Audley’s executors, and was now sheriff, which ts a strange 
turn methinks.” This was in 1667, 

But Audley’s second nephew, Alexander, was still better 
provided for by his grand-uncle. It so happened that 
Dr. Dukeson had a daughter, Mary, and a match was arranged 
between her and young Davics; and Hugh Audley seems to 
have settled his lands in Ebury on the pair. Alexander was 
only twenty-seven when old Audley diced, and he and 
Mary Dukeson do not seem to have been long married when, 
as we have scen, he diced himself, leaving one little daughter, as 
I have said, the heiress of Ebury. 

One has naturally some curiosity as to the life of a young 
irl left in such a position. I sought long and carefully 
without obtaining any particulars. At length fortune favoured 
me. In the sale of the library of the great and ancient 
Lancashire family of Towneley, I secured a small printed 
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document, which gave me the clue to her whole story, and a 
sad story it iss The document was a private Act of Parliament, 
no copy of which was to be found even in the British Museum. 
The result of following up the clue it offered me is here put 
before the reader without further references, 

A week after the death of Alexander Davies, his young 
widow took out letters of administration, and became sole 
cuardian of the child. She seems to have lived with her father 
for a time, arid when she married again, her daughter probably 
remained at the rectory of St. Clement’s. In 1676 an Act of 
Parliament was obtained for the settlement of the estates, which 
were already becoming very valuable. Mary Davies was then 
about eleven years of age; but, incredible as it may scem, this 
Act was made with reference to her approaching marriage, and, 
accordingly, before the year was out, a young Cheshire baronet, 
of old family but decayed fortune, became her husband. — Ilis 
name was Sir Thomas Grosvenor, and he was just twenty. 
The marriage was celebrated at St. Clement Danes, We know 
what fortune-hunters were like in those days, and no doubt Dr. 
Dukeson and Mrs. Tregonwell were anxious to get the charge 
of so wealthy an heiress off their hands as early as possible. 
In 1678, two years later, her grandfather died. In 10688, we 
find her the mother of two sons, one of whom has diced. In 
1700, of the eight children she has borne to Sir Thomas 
Grosvenor, only four survive, and in that same year, her husband 
died at the early age of forty-four. She was now but thirty- 
five, yet we hear no more of her except that she has become a 
lunatic. She was committed to the care of a relative of her 
late husband, and for thirty long years continues out of sight, 
while her children are growing up and her estate is becoming 
more and more valuable. In 1730 she dies, but long before 
the control of her estate has been committed by Act of Parlia- 
ment to the care of her heirs, and Mary, Lady Grosvenor, was 
forgotten, 
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Such is the early history of the Westminster estate, and 
when we visit the scene of Mr. Tristram Ellis’s etching, and 
look at the only tombstone left in St. Margaret’s Churchyard, 
it is impossible not to pause for a moment and fall into the 
tritest of all moralizings as they are there exemplified. 


W. J. LOFTIE. 
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Lines to an old Larch-tree at Curragh 
Chase. 


\ HAT secret spell hath bound me to this spot 

Thus long? All-beauteous canopy of boughs 
That hang’st on air suspense, the spell is thine! 
A cloud thou seem’dst, condensed into a tree, 
Yet keeping somewhat of its cloud-like softness, 
When seen at distance ; nearer as I draw, 
Thou seem’st a billowy sea, with such a grace 
Those undulant limbs on ether swell and bask, 
Now surgent, sinking now. A Greek had deemed 
That ’mid the innocuous tempest round thee stayed, 
Thy blissful playmate, thine unshared possession 
(I‘or in it scarce yon tapering cypress sways)— 
‘Mid all that rich and exquisite confusion 
The Nereids, and the Nepheliad race, 
Forsaking azure waves and sailing rack, 
Were sporting with thy Dryads! 

Nearer yet 

I draw to thee, and nearer. Is it joy 
That brightens thus thy mien? The groves that fence 
This pleasaunce, youthful when with thee compared, 
Are dark with thee contrasted ! Old thou art ; 
Thy trunk is old ; but every year those sprays, 
Waving dependent in the golden gleam— 
In them thy seat of gladness dwells—are young 
As in thine earliest April. Laughs from out them 
The crystal clearness of that green unknown 
Save to thy race at springtide ; laughs in light ; 
Laughs like the emerald brine, that, glimpsed far off, 
Ascends those “ Diamond Rocks” of famed Kilkee ! 
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Yet, where the evening shade has reached thy branches, 
O’er them, in place of simple joy, there spreads 

That pathos seen alone upon a face 

Where joy with sadness mingles, Vision-tranced 

Thy countless boughs stretch forth, pointing one way, 
Kastward, still castward. Itastward, too, that stem, 
Bent by sca-scented storms of many a year, 

Inclines for aye ; those storms that o’er thy brow— 

So gracious are the adversities of Time— 

Have woven that ind atied crown of boughs, 


And chaneed tl 
And chanted 
| 


the strength aspiring of thy kind 
To humbler, crane Ns erace. 

The sun descends, 
Screened by the western slopes; and, far below, 
Creeping from foot to knee, from knee to breast, 


The shadow slowly mounts those woods remote, 





Girdling yon lake—those woods whose crest, still bright, 
Must soon in turn be darksome. Ancient Tree, 
That from thine eminence on them look’st down, 
Dost thou, prescient like them of coming night, 
l‘orecast the dawn beyond it as the just 
Discern beyond death’s cloud their heaven ? ‘Tis so! 

[ sce that elimmering forchead eastward bowed ; 
I see thee stretching forth thy thousand hands 

In castward adoration ; and, with sighs 

Unutterable, and yearnings ne’er to cease, 
Courting the tnaee of some perpetual morn ; 
I see, and half believe, that when that sun, 
Now sunk, anon uprising full in face 
O’er Galtymore (Ah, me! how oft the eyes 
Of Spenser must have kenned its southern steeps !) 
Levels his beam against thy dewy lips, 

Memnonian melodies will breathe response. 

AUBREY DE VERE. 


April 27, 1883. 
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HAMPER. 


The Mysterious Hamper. 


ee 


| yee BOROUGH isa small seaport in the North of England: 


t boasts of an old castle, now used as a prison ; an old 
ty 


draw] brid dge, which spans the entrance to the harbour, divides the 
town into two distinct parts, and during the fishing season is 
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raised nearly all day long ; and an old windmill, destroyed by 
fire some fifty years ago, and now cnisting only as a ruin. 
Indeed, the chicf merit of Dulborough is its antiquity; of 
which, however, the smells from the harbour appear to have the 
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sombre in hue, and presenting considerable varicty in shape and 


he houses are of grey limestonc—uniformly 


* of one dione, others of six, and most in need 


size ; some being 

of repair. From a distance, the town might be mistaken for a 
deserted quarry, irregular Rates scattered here and there, one 
or two flat ledges, and a pool of waterin the centre. Although 
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a few du: sky shops are studded about the three narrow street: 
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cat converge upon the market-place, where nothing except fish 
is ever bought or sold, business is invariably slack during nine 
months out of the year; and only when the tawny herring 
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luggers are racing for the pier-head, or unloading their silvery 
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place. At such times, the streets are filled with brawny, 


big-booted, blue- cuernseyed fishermen, Irish, Scotch, and a 
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cargo upon the quay, is there any semblance of Iife in the 


sprinkling of Cornishmen; who not infrequently scttle the 
merits of their respective nationalitics by a stand-up fight, the 
ut as for the 


local policeman, when handy, acting as umpire. 3 

inhabitants themselves, they are oid and sedate, slow in speech 
and movement, and ocean) great thinkers. Judging from 
appearances, children don’t grow there; men and women, all 
cast in the same square Dutch mould, scem to be produced 
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HAMPER, 


ready-made—an excellent plan for the prevention of noise, of 
which the rooks on the castle walls, and the sparrows and 
starlings in the ivy have the entire monopoly. The only 
relaxation is a little gentle gossip ; and as cabbages flourish in 
the neighbourhood, it has been said—perhaps maliciously—that 
the conditions are favourable to vegetation. 

In the year 187-, the Mayor of Dulborough was Mr. John 
Jasmin, auctioneer, who lived in what he called “a viila 
residence,” just outside the town and close to the ruined 
windmill. Ife was a portly personage, with a red face, a red 
beard, and an enormous watch-chain ; sure signs that he was at 
once of no small importance, hot-tempered, and fond of personal 
comfort. A keen sportsman, but truth compels us to add, an 
execrable shot ; he also posed as a naturalist, though his 
aspirations in this direction were confined chicfly to addling 
eggs in an incubator. However, what with one thing and 
another, by the simple process of turning a convex lens upon 
himself, and a concave one upon his neighbours, he stood at 
least a head and shoulders above them all; and while wielding 
his power without harshness so long as he encountered no 
opposition, he was not the man to submit quietly to the 
pretensions of a rival. And such was Mr. Tittler—an alien, of 
all people in the world: no wonder the Mayor was indignant. 

Mr. Tittler was a knife-nosed, ferretty-eyed little man: an 
extinct lawyer perhaps, though no one knew much about him. 
As he was anything but communicative, and resented as 
impertinence any questions as to his past life, it began to be 
rumoured that there was some mystery connected with him ; it 
was even suggested in the Mayor’s hearing, and by the Mayor's 
jackal, that the new comer was a Fenian emissary, whose 
business it was to preach sedition to the Irish fishermen. Be 
this as it may, Mr. Tittler had made a bad commencement in 
Dulborough ; not only did he ridicule some of Mr. Jasmin’s 
pet theories, but he had even taken “the villa residence’ 
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exactly opposite to Mr. Jasmin’s—an act that, in itself, was 
clearly a casus belli, True, it was the only house vacant ; but 
he should have gone elsewhere, as Mr. John Jasmin wished to 
be the enly gentleman in the place. 

Among Mr. Tittler’s many objectionable attributes must be 
included a numerous family, which was contrary to all local 
orecedent, and particularly disagreeable to neighbours of 
sedentary habits. It would appear that these children had no 
other occupation than staring across the way; whenever 
Mr. Jasmin condescended to do a little gardening —not to save 
his pocket, but merely for the sake of amusement, as he was 
careful to impress upon everybody—there, sure enough, was a 
chubby little face glued to almost every pane. Sometimes, 
too, a sound resembling laughter caught his ear; and painfully 
aware that he was not as slim as he used to be, he would 
redden at the bare suspicion of being made the object of 
ridicule. So annoying did this obnoxious system of espionage 
become, that, on one occasion, observing Mrs. Tittler at an 
open window, he promptly hoisted an umbrella, and under its 
friendly cover went on with his task—a martyr to ill-bred 
curiosity. 

So far there had been no open rupture between the two 
families ; the position may, perhaps, be described as “an armed 
neutrality,” each waiting for the best opportunity to strilse ; or, 
to quote from one of the Mayor’s after-dinner speeches, the iron 
hand was carefully concealed within the velvet glove. When 
they chanced to meet, Mr. Jasmin chatted affably with Mrs, 
Tittler, whose husband was similarly engaged with Mrs. Jasmin; 
the little Tittlers standing behind in a semicircle, and usually 
affording an interesting topic for conversation. In this unde- 
monstrative fashion matters might still be going on, had it not 
been for an incident, trivial in itself, but leading to a singular 
series of complications, which aroused Dulborough from its 
long slumber. 
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HAMPER, 


One morning in the month of September, the little Tittlers 
being on the alert as usual, the carricr’s cart stopped at the 
door of Mr. Jasmin’s residence, and presently a neat little 
hamper was forthcomine and was duly deposited in the hall. 
Mr. Jasmin himself was speedily in attendance. There wa: 
a cheerful smile upon his face as he laid his hand in an antici- 
patory way upon his waistcoat; for, somehow or other, an 
unexpected hamper is pleasantly suggestive of game, and Mr, 
Jasmin had a friend in Scotland—I think in Glasgow. “ This 
side up. With care.” So ran the directions upen the label, 
the words being conspicuously printed, but affording no clue to 
the sender. If there was one thing in this world for which, 
more than another, Mr. Jasmin felt sincerely thankful, it was 
that he had a good cook ; and such was his thought as he drew 
from his pocket a penknife and proceeded to— 

He started back as if he were shot, the knife falling to the 
eround, and the sudden whiteness of his face contrasting 
stranecly with his ruddy fringe of beard. From the hamper 
came a peculiarly ominous sound, not unlike that emitted by 





an old-fashioned clock preparatory to striking—a combination 
of a wheeze and a loud tick. There could be no mistake 
about it; it was clear enough and showcd no signs of leaving 
off, But the critical question was—What was it going to do 
next? Too frightened to move, Mr. Jasmin stood and listened; 
not for very long however; he soon summoned up enough 
courare to bolt. For the moment the dignified was forgotten in 
the natural, Through the hall, through the kitchen, out through 
the back-door, and into the garden skedaddled the worthy 
Mayor, bent only on placing a safe distance between himself 
and the mysterious hamper. The gardener, catching a glimpse 
of coat-tails darting through the bushes, and thinking of thieves, 
followed in pursuit ; but not until the boundary fence at the 
far end of the orchard had been reached did he overtake his 


master. 
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HAMPER. 


Huge was the delight of the Tittler children when, from 
their coign of vantage, they perceived their fat neighbour 
indulging in such extraordinary antics; they threw up the 
windows and fairly shriel:ed with laughter when they saw the 
eardencr in full chase. Clapping their little hands and shouting 
now, “Go it, Mr. Jasmin,” and now, “Go it, Thomas,” they 
appeared to regard the performance as got up for their special 
edification ; and, as such, thev certainly appreciated it. The 
unusual clamour brought first their mother and then thet 
father upon the scene; and they, too, could not help joining in 
the merriment, though they discreetly stood at some distance 
from the window. 

They were seen, however. Mr. Jasmin, from the sod fence 
upon which he had flung himself, caught sight of them and 
literally enashed his teeth with rage. When a man has been 
a hero in his own estimation, it 1s doubly humiliating to be 
made a laughingstock, and Mr. Jasmin was dimly conscious of 
this fact, as, forgetful of his magisterial responsibilities, he 
shook his fist threateningly in the direction of the offending 
partics. But there was more in the threat than appeared on 
the surface; he had a suspicion—nay, it had grown into a 
conviction—that Mr. Tittler was at the bottom of the whole 
business. 

The country was at this time in an excecdingly disturbed 
condition ; murder and incendiarism were rife in Ireland ; 
“infernal machines” had made their bow to the British public ; 
rumours of a Fenian outbreak were becoming monotonously 
frequent ; and the general alarm was increased by wildly exag- 
gerated and often false reports in the daily papers. The scare 
had extended even to Dulborough, but mercly as an eddy 
thrown off by the main whirlpool. Now and again an Irish 
fisherman, after imbibing too freely at the Castle Arms, uttered 
many a vague and terrible threat which, forgotten by himself 
with his morning headache, was duly reported to the Mayor ; 
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while the fact that Mr. Tittler had often been seen in commu- 
nication with the Irish malcontents—nominally for the purpose 
of purchasing herrings—as well as his reticence about himself, 
had strengthened the idea that he was a Fenian agent. So 
Mr. Jasmin, who—to use his own expression—prided himself 
upon his ability in putting two and two together, no sooner 
heard the ominous sound proceeding from the hamper than, 
regarding the Mayoralty of Dulborough as the keystone to the 
British Constitution, he jumped to the conclusion that his rival 
had been plotting to bring about his destruction. Hence his 
terror then, hence his virtuous indignation now. 

“Thomas, there’s a hamper in the hall; bring it out here, 
and afterwards come to me in the library. And, Thomas,” 
added Mr. Jasmin from the top of the fence whither he had 
clambered, preparatory to making a wide détour of his own 
premises, “perhaps it might be as well if you were to carry it 
carefully.” 

One crop of wrinkles rapidly succeeded another on the 
eardener’s leathery face, as he made his way towards the house; 
it was about the queerest job that he had ever been engaged 
upon. Although by no means deficient in courage, it was 
clear that the sight of his master’s terror had unnerved as well 
as perplexed him, while the fact that he was wholly ignorant of 
the nature of the impending danger did not tend to reassure 
him. Very cautiously he approached the hamper ; but, whether 
or not on account of the noise made by his heavy boots upon 
the oilcloth, he neither heard nor saw anything to be afraid of. 
Picking up the hamper, he carried it into the orchard and was 
about to set it down, when suddenly there fell upon his ears 
that alarming sound of clockwork. In a less space of time 
than it takes to write it, Thomas was at the other end of the 
garden. Of course, this nimble performance afforded fresh 
amusement to the Tittler children, and a new puzzle to Mrs 
Tittler, who could only suggest that Mr. Jasmin had taken to 
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bee-rearing, and that some of these insects had rendered them- 
selves obnoxious by their insinuating ways. 

Mr. Jasmin, being safely out of the wood, smiled pleasantiy 
at Thomas’s account of what had happened ; indeed, he was so 
amused that, for the moment, he almost forgot his animosity 
against his rival, Thomas, however, failed to see the matter in 
the same light, and his loud denunciation against “them 
Finigins and their tarnal machines,” recalled Mr. Jasmin to a 
proper sense of his duty. 

“Fetch the constable, Thomas,” said he, in his official voice, 
“and—stop—I had better have some witnesses. Tell Mr. 
Taperly that I should like to see him at once—also Castor and 
Pollock ; that'll be enough, Ithink. And look sharp, Thomas, 





or we may have an explosion in the meantime.” 

While waiting the arrival of these worthies, Mr. Jasmin was 
not idle. He secured the services of a small boy, who chanced 
to be passing, and instructed him to cut the string by which the 
hamper was fastened, and also to attach to it a cord, so that 
it could be opened easily and safely from a distance. It is 
only fair to Mr. Jasmin to add that he strictly enjoined 
upon the urchin not to tamper with the lid, and to get 
through his task as speedily as possible; and “all’s well 
that ends well” is presumably as applicable to this case as to 
any other. 

By-and-by the constable and Messrs. Taperley, Castor, and 
Pollock arrived, and, after the matter had been duly explained 
to them, Mr. Jasmin stating that at this stage of the proceed- 
ings he would not venture to hint at any one, least of all Mr. 
Tittler as the culprit, the whole party adjourned to the garden. 
Mr. Jasmin, in his official capacity, took up a position in the 
rear, while Thomas, being an active man, was deputed to pull 
the string. Intense was the excitement when the lid slowly 
rose; but, strange to say, no explosion followed. As the 
result of a council of war, Thomas was sent to reconnoitre, 
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which he did crab-wise, eventually reaching the hamper and 
examining it carefully. After a time, he returned to say that 
the hamper was empty. Mr. Jasmin’s confusion, and the roars 
of laughter from his witnesses, can be better imagined than 
described ; the grim smile mingled with amusement upon 
Thomas's face being quite a picture. 

About this time Mr. Tittler shouldered his gun and, accom- 
panicd by his seven-year-old son to act as retriever, started to 
shoot over the fields in the vicinity of the ruined windmill. 
Like his neighbour, he was but an indifferent shot ; though it 
would be inaccurate to assert that he never hit anything, as he 
had been known to bring down a couple of setters. Still, he 
liked shooting, if only for the exercise it afforded, and a gun 
gave him a very plausible excuse for indulging in it. The 
country round Dulborough is infested with rabbits, the ground 
near the windmill being perfectly honeycombed with their 
burrows ; and before Mr. Tittler had gone very far, he had 
created a wild scare amongst them, though without shedding 
any blood. When an hour had been spent in this desultory 
fashion, little seven-year-old, in the exercise of his functions, not 
as retriever but as pointer, clambered up the great sod dyke 
which divided them from the next field, and great was his 
delight at perceiving a hare not twenty yards distant. An 
excited ‘‘ Hist!” announced the fact to his father. After much 
nervous deliberation, Mr, Tittler sclected a good rest for his 
gun, took a long and steady aim, fired, and—let it be written 
in red letters—actually shot the hare. Well satisfied with his 
afternoon’s sport, he started for home and encountered on the 
way Mr. Jasmin, who had a profound contempt for his rival’s 
sporting capabilities. 

Mr. Jasmin was trying to walk off his ill-humour and to 
recover his self-respect. He felt that he had made himself 
ridiculous ; and aware that before long this tale against him 
would be all over Dulborough, and that even the loafers on the 
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quay would be laughing at him, he was puzzling his brain for 
a method of escape from this undignified position. If he could 
only turn the tables upon the jokers! It was not impossible 
to put them in the wrong and himself in the right ; the matter 
of the empty hamper might be casily explained ; what if he 
were to make friends with, and thus shut the mouths of, the 
Tittlers, who had witnessed his deep discomfiture ? It was a 
happy thought, and a timely one, too; Mr. Jasmin deter- 
mined at once to hold out the right hand of fellowship to Mr. 
Tittler, and to forgive and forget, in the hope that he also 
might be forgiven, and his strange behaviour in the garden 
forgotten. | 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Tittler,” said he, with a genial smile. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Jasmin.” 

“What luck ?” 

“Only a kare,” answered Mr. Tittler, with becoming mo- 
desty. 

Proudly little seven-year-old produced it from the bag, which 
on these occasions he usually carried for the purpose of conccal- 
ing, not the game, but the lack of it ; and with a comical air 
of triumph, he laid it at full length upon the ground at their 
feet. 

“You're fortunate; I congratulate you,” said Mr. Jasmin, 
striving hard to repress his jealousy. Although he had never 
shot a hare in his life, it was unnecessary to mention this fact ; 
and it was with all the profundity of a skilled sportsman that 
he proceeded to examine the animal, as he prodded it critically 
with his foot. Suddenly his expression changed to wonder- 
ment ; for, strangely enough, he discovered that round the neck 
was tied a string, and, following up his unexpected discovery, 
he found attached to the string a card. 

“Why, hang it, what’s the meaning of this?” cried Mr. 
Jasmin, excitedly. 

“Meaning of what ?” demanded Mr. Tittler. 
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“Meaning of this, sir;”’ repeated Mr. Jasmin, tapping the 
ee ‘. " 
card vehemently. This hares mine. 
“T shot that hare, Mr. Jasmin.” 
“ Shot it be hanged !” 
“Do you mean to insinuate that 
“No, I don't,” interrupted Mr. Jasmin; “ I insinuate nothing. 
I say that you took that hare from a hamper in my garden.” 


“Confound your impertinence! Bobby, did you see me 


” 





shoot that hare 2” 


Seven-year-old, thus appealed to, said he did ; but, of course, 
he was in the plot, in Mr. Jasmin’s opinion. 

To make a long matter short, they parted, not so much in 
sorrow as in anger; Mr. Tittler retaining possession of the hare, 
and determined to cook it now that he had caught it, if only 
he got the chance. But in this he was not so fortunate. “I'll 
smite that fellow hip and thigh,” said Mr. Jasmin to his wife, 
when he reached home ; and setting his lawyer to work, sum- 
monses and cross-summonses were soon flying about between 
the rival houses. 

The next morning Mr. Jasmin received the following Ictter 
from a brother who lived in Yorkshire :— 


“DEAR JOHN,—Knowing how fond you are of animals, I 
have sent you alive hare in a hamper, and trust that it has 
reached you safely. Kemember me kindly to your wife. In 


haste, yours ever, Henry.” 


In one way, at any rate, this was satisfactory: it explained 
the double mystery of the hare and the hamper. But now 
arose the question——to whom did the hare belong? It was not 
a tame, but a wild animal, and lawfully shot as such; and 
just as in the case of salvage on a derelict vessel, Mr. Tittler 
could certainly claim a share in it. But to anything in the 
nature of a compromise neither party would consent ; each 
demanding the whole and nothing but the whole. So, although 
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the ground was slightly shifted, the actions went on merrily, 
to the great delight of the lawyers, who had hitherto been 





stagnating in Dulborough. 

Although several years have passed away, the dispute is as 
hotly contested as ever; and as the remains of the hare are 
still in the hands of Mr. Tittler’s lawyer, this little fishing town 
presents the unique spectacle of two families fighting for the 
possession of a single skeleton. Perhaps it is not without its 
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Spoilt Parents. 


HE parents who spoil their children are justly and severely 
censured ; but how comes it that the children who spoil 

their parents (a numerous class) are not oftener blamed ? Sons 
and daughters all round us are engaged in this wicked work, 
and their doings, so far from being condemned, are lauded to 
the skies. Daughters give up their only hours of instructive 
reading in order to sit in the smoking-room with papa, who is 
fond of talking (about nothing) to as numerous an audience as 
possible, and who hates the sight of books; and the girls— 
described therefore as dutiful, filial, admirable—renounce with 
many regrets all really fine music, because papa’s ear can only 
be tickled by street-songs and polkas. The lazy paterfamilias 
who breakfasts in bed, and only gets up at a time vaguely 
designated as “ when the day is aired,” likes to sit up till late, 
and expects his daughters to do likewise, though they are wan 
and sleepy with having exhausted themselves with tremulous 
efforts all day long ‘“‘to make things smooth for papa,’ and 
with having ventured to assert themselves in the one field in 
which they are admitted to have an independent existence— 





the devotional—by going early to church. 

Spoilt mothers are nearly as common as these petted papas. 
Daughters often, and sons sometimes, commit a sort of moral 
and intellectual suicide in ministering to the whims of an 
exacting mother. One young woman has renounced all the 
amusements natural to her age, because “mamma can’t bear 
going out ;’ while another self-made martyr entirely gives up 
drawing (for which she has a passion) as mamma decides it 1s 
an accomplishment which has no value in society ; further 


pronouncing that “it is so stupid for a girl not to be able to 
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sing a ballad and play a valse,” and that there is not time for 
the cultivation of more than one art; so, after hours of dry, 
daily toil, taken up too late in life, and carried on during a 
period of three or four years, a thin, piping voice makes ballads 
detestable, and the fingers that might, by this time, have deftly 
handled the pencil, struggle with more or less success through 
a large repertory of dance music. “It is a duty to please 
mother!” the martyr says, in order to hearten herself up for 
her task; and she goes through her pitiful performance day 
after day, and week after weck. 

Now, was not all this, in the first place, a criminal burying 
of a precious gift, and later, a waste of valuable time? Scores 
of grown women do not dare to live their lives, think their 
thoughts, or cultivate their facultics, because morning, noon, 
and night, they hold themselves at the bidding of injudicious 
parents, who look upon them merely as intelligent slaves. 
Daniel, by the mouth of Musophilus, tells us that it is only the 
few who live ; the many but 

‘Serve as others’ members, not their own, 

The instruments of those that do direct ;” 
and this “direction” is often, in the case in question, all-em- 
bracing, alike ruling the larger issues of life, and descending to 
the veriest trifles. The present writer has carefully studied a 
spoilt mother who directed day after day the spending of every 
half-hour of her twenty-five-year-old daughter’s waking exist- 
ence, parcelling out work and play. This process was success- 
ful in one respect—in extracting the flavour from the recreations 
if not from the dutics of this unfortunate young woman. To 
hint to the spoilt parent that family life should be a com- 
promise, that a measure of freedom is needful to every human 
being, and that the individuality, even of daughters, should be 
allowed for, is to inflict a rude shock where least of all one 
wishes to inflict it. 

M. Alphonse Daudet has drawn a vivid picture of a spoilt 
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husband and father in Delobelle, an unsuccessful actor, but a 
most imposing personage. Everything in his narrow household 
is done with reference to this idler and humbug-—if humbug he 
may be called who to a great extent dupes himself. His wife 
has a blind adoration for soz grand homme, and she cheerfully 
immolates herself, and, what is more, their charming daughter, 
at the shrine of her idol. Madame Delobelle, “who read her 
husband's heart, who read every line of that vacant Olympian 
brow, had never had any of these divinations of tenderness for 
her poor ‘ Zizi. And there lies the true ferocity of the uncon- 
scious egoism of men like Delobelle. He causes egoism to 
spring up about him and to surround him. The habit which 
obtains in certains families of referring everything to one single 
being leaves necessarily in shadow the joys and the sorrows 
which are indifferent or useless to him.” 

Bad health is often the unfortunate cause of the spoil- 
ing process. The father of a large family—eleven lived to 
maturity—was for the last ten years of his life in indifferent 


health, and his children in general—but specially one son, 





two daughters, and the mother—lived with reference only to 
the invalid. For the ladies, sick-room cookery became the one 
absorbing thought. The son’s share in the nursing consisted 
in trying to amuse the often fractious patient ; to be his com- 
panion in littlewalks ; and to carry his orders to gardeners, stable- 
men, and others. The six or eight other children helped the four 
principal workers in their tasks, and a large retinue of servants 
executed the orders of all. Year by year the chief attendants 
grew less and less able to do or plan anything for themselves. 
The girls became faded before their time, the son outlived the 
possibility of entering a profession, and the wife was peren- 
nially worried. Words on such occasions are impossible, brutal ; 
but if any one had ventured to remonstrate with the not at all 
pathetic autocrat, he would probably have said that his family 
ought “to do their duty: it was the will of Heaven!” 
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But is it “ ILeaven’s will” that four people (at least) should 
be sacrificed to do what would have been equally well done 
without the marring of any existence ? 

Surely in the spectacle of spoilt parents, we have but the 
travesty of the beautiful virtue of filial piety. If the caricature 
is praised, there is no need for surprise. Shakspeare said, long 
ago i— 

“What damned error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it, and approve it with a text ?” 


IE. M. LYNCH. 
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A Night with the Unhanged. 


T was my first night in London, and late in the Novem- 
ber of 18—. I was a young man at the time, and better 
acquainted with the world of books than with the world of 
men. I was a bachelor, and had an income which enabled me 
to live in modest comfort, as far as comfort means sufficient 
and varied food and drink, clothes and habitation. But I lived 
in splendour as far as Iess matcrial matters are concerned, for 
my books built up palaces and glories, visions and delights, 
altitudes and tones of music, and subtle colours and scents too 
refined for the nostrils, choked with the thick vapours of this 
earth here, terrors and strifes, and mercies that assuaged the 
earth, and storms that blasted and laid the green forests flat, 
the battles of the angels, the impotent insolence of the Lost, 
the beauty of woman, such as moved the souls of poets and 
fired their lips, the great-in-little of the telescope, the little-in- 
ereat of the microscope, and all the other sweet and won- 
derful things wrought by the invention of genius, or led out of 
their remote solitudes by the sublime patience of research. 

My first day in London was one I should ever remember, 
even if there were no crowning surprises crowded into its night. 
I did not reach this vast city until late in the afternoon. The 
air was damp and chilly, and over the vast raft of streets there 
hung a dense grey fog. 

I did not know a soul in London but Gerard Bain, who had 
promised to come and dine with me that evening. He had 
much to tell me, and he had not got farther than a brief 
enumeration of things worth seeing in town, when he burst out 
with :—“ By Jove, you’re the luckiest man I know! such a 
coincidence! To think that you should come on the very day 
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the first meeting is to be held ; and you not only hit off the 
day, but you happen to have in me the only man in London 
who could get you sight and hearing of what is to take place. 
You will come, of course 2?” 

“Very well,” said I. “I suppose I can do no better. But 
how is it that you are the only man in London who can give 
me this treat ?” 

“ Because,’ said Bain, “my father has a place adjoining the 
vault in which the meeting is to be held, and from my father’s 
place we can see and hear every thing that goes on.” 

There was something about this I did not like. The notion 
of a vault on a cold foggy night like this was anything but 
pleasant. We were also to play the part of cavesdroppers. 
Bain was, however, too strong for me, and though I demurred 
a good deal, in the end I gave way, and by nine of the clock 
he and I were driving at a brisk rate through the dim un- 
familiar streets. 

At last we alighted in a narrow court, and Gerard led the 
way to a massive wooden door. This he unlocked, and bidding 
me be careful, told me to enter. I found that we were in a 
long, low, store of some kind, on each side of which rose piles 
of goods, I knew not of what kind. Upon our going in I heard 
a strange sound, something like that of innumerable withered 
leaves blown along the ground by the wind. “Rats,” said 
Gerard, laconically, as he flicked the light of his bull’s-eye 
lantern hither and thither upon them. ‘They won't turn on 
you unless you turn on them. Mind, stoop here, we have to 
go down a staircase to the vault.” 

When we gained the floor beneath, I saw we were in a low 
vault about thirty feet long by twelve wide. ‘ This,” said 
Gerard, passing the light rapidly over all of it, “was formerly 
one of the vaults of a church which stood above. The church 
has been long since pulled down, and these vaults cleared of 
their old tenants. Here,” he added, causing the light to fall 
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upon an iron grating in the side of the vault, “is the opening 
through which we are to sce and hear to-night. Come.” 

We crossed the floor of the vault. He raised the bull’s-eye 
against the grating, and I was able to see a chamber equal in 
size to the one we were in, but otherwise differing greatly. 
Down the centre ran a table covered with what seemed to me 
a cold supper. The roof and walls were much more pleasant 
to the eye than those immediately surrounding us, for they had 
been smoothed and plastered and painted, the roof of a pleasant 
blue, the sides of a deep olive colour. 

“What a wonderful place for a supper!” said I to Gerard, 

“The company,” said he, “will be more wonderful than the 
place you see,” he explained. “I got a hint that some mys- 
terious kind of club or other had hired the vault for the purpose 
of meeting there. The club has met frequently, and I have 
frequently been an observer and a listener ; but this is the first 
supper, and to-night, for the first time, the club is complete ; for 
the members are limited to fifteen, and it was not until the last 
meeting that the fifteenth member was elected. JI am now 
familiar with the history and name of every member, but not 
with the identity of cach or any in the outer world ; for they 
come here disguised, and are always addressed by names which 
have no place in a Court Guide. But I have been able to form 
what I consider a shrewd guess as to the identity of several. 
They are a noisy lot, and when they are all together and the 
speeches begin, I shall be able to whisper in your ear all I 
know of each,” 

Having looked at his watch and found it was five minutes to 
ten, Gerard put out the lantern, saying, “They will begin to 
assemble presently, Half-past ten is the supper time.” 

He was not much too soon, for in less than ten minutes a 
door at the left hand end of the vault opened, and two men 
entered. 

I will now pass over a period of an hour and a half, during 
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the first half-hour of which, thirteen other men arrived, and 
during the hour following, the fifteen men partook of supper. 
Towards the close of the meal all tongues were loosened freely ; 
and, as Gerard had predicted, the company became noisy. It 
was now quite possible for him to speak in my ear without the 
least danger of his whispers reaching beyond where we stood. 
I heard the chairman say— 

“Brother members will now kindly fill their glasses, for I have 
to propose a toast which must be drunk in bumpers.” 

“The President of the Club,” Gerard whispered, “is a well- 
known judge, who, owing to the severity of his sentences, and 
the alacrity with which he condemns to death, is known here 
by the name of Judge Roper.” 

By this time the glasses were all charged, and Judge Roper 
rose and said— 

“Brother members of the Mutual Anti-Halter Club, we are 
assembled here to-night for the purpose of welcoming our latest 
member, Mr. Sewing Death. He is a gentleman, as you know, 
who is largely engaged in the tailoring trade. He is the 
fifteenth member of this club; and we can add no new member 


till one of us meet with death in a natural 


9 





“Or violent.” 
“Natural; or, as Brother Hydro Phobia suggests, violent 


manner.” 

Here Gerard whispered in my ear, “ Hydro Phobia has done 
much service to the State in hanging criminals. He is, in 
fact, a hangman. He takes the name of Hydro Phobia, owing 
to his natural dislike to water ; for you know the proverb, ‘He 
who is born to be hanged, can never be drowned ; and, 
although the proverb is clear upon the point, the mere fact 
that water should ever have been considered as a rival of hemp, 
causes him to hate the fluid.” 

The toast of Mr. Sewing Death was drunk with enthusiasm, 


and the latest elected member rose to reply— 
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“T do not wish to enter upon the privileges of this club,” he 
said, “before I show to my fellow-members that I appreciate 
the aim and scope of the association. Itvery man who is better 
than a fool must, before he comes to middle life, have found out 
that certain theories which sound very well from public plat- 
forms, and read very well in the press, are all bosh. Take 
myself for instance. I started in life full of the most humane 
intentions (signs of dissent) I say I started in life with the 
best intentions of conducting my business of tailor and clothier 
on high ideal lines.” 

“But you had to give it up,” cried a voice from the other 
side of the table. These words were followed by prolonged 
applause, during which Gerard whispered, “That is Mr. Sal. 
Spurious, the well-known druggist.” 

“This club,” resumed Mr. Sewing Death, “has for its object 
the guarding of its members against the fatal unpleasantness of 
the law, because of any divergences they have been obliged to 
make, from what impractical theorists call, the line of right. I 
was a theorist once, now I am a practical man. I once held 
the sweating system of our trade in abomination, because I 
considered it facilitated the spread of all kinds of infectious 
diseases. I distinctly remember when I began business, making 
the promise from a public platform, that no stitch in any 
carment ever issuing from my establishment should be set 
under any roof but the roof of that establishment itself. As I 
went on, what did I find? That the profits (hear, hear) were 
insignificant ; that, in fact, I could keep but one pair of horses 
(cries of ‘shame’) and that after a little while I was seriously 
threatened with money difficulties (loud expressions of sym- 
pathy). Mr. Chairman, I changed my tactics, and gave out 
the stuff (sounds of approbation). What is the result? I 
am now a Justice of the Peace. I have put by a handsome 
fortune for my wife and children. No man in London has a 
happier home than I. Seven little darlings were given to us. 
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We have not lost one, and they are all in perfect health ; for 


knowing the trade, I never gave out my own clothes. Before 
I sit down I have, my lord, to say one thing in favour of theory. 
That declaration made by me five-and-twenty years ago—that I 
would send out no goods on the sweating system—has, to a great 
extent, been remembered and believed to this day, so that I 
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have a reputation for doing all the work indoors, while I enjoy 
the extra profit on sending it out.” (Prolonged cheers, during any 
which Mr. Sewing Death sat down.) 

It was some moments before silence was restored. Then 
Judge Roper said: “I will now call upon one of the most uit 
distinguished officials amongst us, to explain to us how it is i 
that, in several cases of late, deaths under suspicious circum- Hi 
stances have not been followed by a public inquiry, and in i 
calling upon him to explain, I will ask you to drink to the | 
office and the health of Mr. Crowner Squared.” Hi 

Mr. Crowner Squared had a large wart on his nose, and i 








| 

| 

altogether an unwholesome and ghoul-like aspect. He was | 
dressed in the deepest black, and spoke in the unctuous voice of | 
well-trained melancholy. “Mr. Chairman,” he said, “I cannot i 
refrain from making a brief allusion to the speech of our | 
worthy brother who has just sat down. He told you in ! 
cloquent words how he set out in life, furnished with high ii 
principles and fortified by noble theories, but that as he grew 
older he saw the absolute folly of trying to conduct his business i) 
on ideal lines. This was a bold statement for a successful man 
to make ; for it showed that at one period of his life he had 
wasted valuable time, and even risked the money of those who | 
trusted him with goods, in trying to elevate his business to a | 
high moral standard e i 
“But,” interrupted Mr. Sewing Death, “I was careful to 





explain that the principles of my early life gaincd me customers, | 
which were the means of helping me to fortune, when I abandoned | 
all the nonsensical dreams of my youth.” (Loud applause). iW 
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“Tn fact,” said Mr. Crowner Squared, “you acted on the 


principle that the virtues of one’s youth may be the apologies 


for the vices of age——” 


“Brother Crowner Squared,” said the Chairman, “you will 
have the kindness to observe that we are not now in Exeter 
Hall; that we are talking our minds freely, as becomes men. 
The words virtue and vice are wholly out of place here. We 
are simply assembled to ascertain the means by which each 
other has got on in life, and, as no doubt Brother Hydro 
Phobia would say, the best way of getting out of it.” 

“No, no,” said Mr. Hydro Phobia angrily. “I’m not in it 
with Brother Brinvilliers.” 

At these words a shock-headed, blear-eyed, short young 
man rose, and said, “ My lord, is it to be permitted that we 
should asperse the character of one another ?” 

“Brother Brinvillicrs,” said the judge, “I should be sorry, 
out of respect to the sex of your great namesake and _pre- 
decessor, that any rudeness should be offered to you; but our 
worthy brother Jack Ketch—I beg pardon, I mean Hydro 
Phobia-—may, I think, be allowed a little rope for himself upon 
occasion.” The judge laughed himself at his little joke, and 
all the others at the table laughed too, excepting Mr. Hydro 
Phobia, who shook his head gravely, and said it was an ill 
subject to jest about. As soon as silence was restored, the 
Chairman indicated that Mr. Crowner Squared was at liberty 
to proceed. The latter rose once more, and said— 

“Well, I will not detain you, my lord, with any principles, 
moral or otherwise (hear, hear). Your lordship has suggested 


that I should explain why it is that in certain cases of 


suspicious death no inquest is held. The reason is very 
simple. I recollect one of the cases to which reference has 
been made. It was that of an old lady who died suddenly 
from (it was believed) the effects of an overdose of Jaudanum. 
It so happened I was intimate with the family, and I had dined 
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with them on the previous Sunday. The poor old lady 
suffered acutely from neuralgia, and, contrary to the advice of 
the family doctor, she procured and kept constantly by her a 
large quantity of laudanum. On the night of her death she 
took an overdose, and was found dead in the morning. The 
family doctor was called in. fe found the empty phial and 
an empty glass on a small table by her bedside. He refused to 
certify, and told me that he would like to have a fost-mortem, 
as he could not exactly understand the violence of some of the 
symptoms. I represented to him the awful shock and worry it 
vould give to the old lady’s son and his wife, with whom she 
lived, and in the end I overcame his scruples. It was not till 
months after the old lady’s death I found out that the young 
people benefited by it to the amount of ten thousand pounds. 
Now that we are all brothers here, it will hurt no one if I say 
that the bottle which contained the laudanum had a label on 
it, showing it was supplied by Brother Sal. Spurious.” 

Some commotion followed this statement. Before it had 
time to subside, Mr. Sal. Spurious rose and said :— 

“With the consent of his lordship I would like to say a few 
words before the memory of what Brother Crowner Squared 
said has passed away. I keep and sell three qualities of most 
drugs in my establishment. The advantage of this is that every 
practitioner can find an article in my list to suit his pocket. A 
first class West-end physician can afford to use a certain drug 
costing twenty shillings a pound. <A second class physician, 
who makes up his own medicine, can afford to pay ten shillings 
a pound, <A third class physician can pay no more than five. 
Now it is no part of my business to inquire what these drugs 
are needed for when they are applied for by a qualified man. Of 
course the inferior priced drug has nothing like the power of the 
best kind. But then, you sce, if a doctor charges only a shilling 
a visit, he must cut his cloth according to his measure z 

“Hear, hear,” from Mr. Sewing Death. 
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“If I did not keep the three sorts I should be obliged to 
confine my trade to those who dealt in one or two, and trom a 
business point of view this would be simply nonsense (loud 
applause). My lord, one could not make a living out of it—— ” 

“And you make several deaths out of it,” said Mr. Hydro 
Phobia. 

“ Several bad debts out of it, you mean,” laughed a man who 
had not yet spoken, and who, Gerard whispered to me, was Mr, 
Septennial Smash. There was a titter. 

“ But,” said Mr. Sal. Spurious, resuming, “you cannot expect 
the five-shilling article to be as good as that sold at twenty. 
The best article goes to the rich because they can pay for it, 
the poorer article goes to the poor because they can pay for no 
better (cheers). If the drugs I sell at five shillings are not of 
sufficient strength to arrest disease, am I to blame ? (loud cries 
of ‘No, no!’) I do not administer them. I sell little by 
retail, In the case spoken of by Mr. Crowner Squared, I knew 
the old lady well, and had for a long time been in the habit of 
selling her quantities of laudanum, but this always being my 
third quality, and even that largely diluted with spirits to pre- 
vent an accident, Iam certain that if she swallowed the whole 
of the largest quantity I ever gave her it would not be sufficient 
to cause death. In fact, the spirit in the laudanum was more 
powerful as a sedative than the laudanum itself. And now let 
me say one word more. It is, as Brother Crowner Squared 
observed, pleasant to think that by our brotherhood we shut 
out all chance of untoward results from what may be said here. 
A few days before the death of the old lady I gave my friend, 
her son, morphia enough to destroy life in the healthicst man. 
That may account for the unusual violence of the symptoms 
observed by the family physician.” 

For a moment there was a pause, and no one scemed able 
to extract consolation from this horrible suggestion. At last 
a voice speaking in a dolorous tone, broke the silence : “Is ¢hat 
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the way we help one another, Brother Crowner Squared ? Only 
for vou I’d have had a job with that young man.” 

“Well,” said the chairman, “Iet us not get gloomy over the 
subject. What’s done can’t be helped. I myself would have 


liked to have given that young man a look at the black cap. 


The more a judge has to do with sensational trials these times, 


———S—SSSSSESEE— EE 
i ee ep 


the more likely he is to get promotion. Judging from a remark 
dropped by Brother Septennial Smash, I take him to be a man 
of amusing turn of mind, and will call upon him to address 


a 





the club.” 
An elderly man of bald head and benign appearance rose, 
and said in a pleasant suave voice, “I am in a very large way 
of business indeed. I deal in everything from a gold mine to | 
a brass tack. I import cheese, and export steam engines. I 
have steamboats in the Pacific trade and barges on the canals. 
I have a tea plantation in India and hop gardens in Kent. I 
export books and blunderbusses. I speculate on the Stock Ex- 
change and have shares in a Penny Savings Bank. I lend i 
pawnbrokers moncy to start in business and hold mortgages ] 
over thousands of acres. Brother Jerry Mason will tell you I i 
| i 








bought a hundred houses built by him lately in London, and 
vesterday I signed a contract to supply materials for a light- 
house on the Bosphorus. Am I prosperous, you will ask? I 
answer, how could I be otherwise in the midst of such great and Hit 
numerous undertakings. You may inquire how it is I manage i) 
to monopolize so much trade? There is nothing simpler. Ah 
When anything is offered for sale, any supplies open to tender, | 
in the first case I bid five per cent, more than the actual value, Ga 
in the second I tender five per cent. less than the possible cost. | 
By these means I am nearly always successful where I compete. 
What is the cross result 2 An enormous business, a tremendous 
banking account, an amicable settlement with my creditors 
every seven years, and a private income of fifty thousand per 
annum, Every one considers me a successful man, and I agrec 
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with every one in thinking Iam one. It is only the nibblers ut 
bankruptcy that come to grief. ‘Tatnt heart never won fair 
lady. I drink to the honour of septennial composition.” 

“TI think,” said the chairman, “ Brother Septennial Smash 
takes a very pleasant and jovial view of a commercial life, | 
am sure it is much more wholesome and better for the comfort 
of our minds to look at business through his rosy glasses than 
through the blue and dismal cnes of conventional morality. 
Brother Septennial Smash referrcd to brother Jerry Mason, and 
I now call upon Brother Jerry Mason to favour us with his 
views.” 

An undersized, slender man, dressed in a light tweed suit, 
rose and said— 

“ Views aren't much in my way. [cligible sites is my look- 
out. Iam not a scholar, like your lordship, and in the way of 
swindling I’m only a poor apology for Mr. Septennial Smash, 





I don't know what ‘cligible’ means, and I don’t care a 
what it means. But give me any kind of ground, and tell me 
what your figure is, and [ll build you any kind or size of 
house you like, by the hundred, I dont build to last, I build 


99 





to sell 

“You,” said Judge Roper, familiarly, “build to sell the 
buyer” (laughter). 

“As I said before, my lord, ’'m no scholar, and I suppose 
youre right. What I do know is—where you can get the 
cheapest bricks, the cheapest drain-pipes, the cheapest compo- 
sition marble chimneypieces, the cheapest slates——” 

“When you run short of slates,” said the judge, “I hope 
you never take one off your own head” (laughter). 

“Tm no scholar, your lordship, but it’s a pleasure to me to 
hear the Club laughing, although when they laugh I know 
they don’t live in any house I built (cheers). You don’t find 
people who live in houses I built ever a-laughing. They’ve got 
more aches and pains and plumber’s bills than to do such a thing 
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(hear, hear). I know where to buy the cheapest Swedish 
doors and window-sashes, and wood and fastenings. I can do 
all the inside and outside painting of a house for twenty-five, 
and of a family mansion for thirty-five bob.” 

“Where do you get your mortar ?” cried a man, whom Gerard 
whispered me was Le Chevalier Saveloy. 

“Where do you get your Tommy?” retorted the speaker 
(roars of laughter). ‘“ Mortar! You don't think as I, Jerry 
Mason, throws away my money on mortar! Give me a good 


”’ 





clay field 
“ Always back the field,” cried a man Gerard told me was 


Mr. Fleeing Welshman, whose address was “ London.” 

“Give me a good clay field, and I'll never ask you to back 
a single load of sand into that place——” 

“ Always lay a third of the odds fora place. It looks tempt- 
ing, and takes in the green ones.” 

“Tl run you up a hundred houses in no time, I will. They 
have been up to all sorts of moves, they have. They have in- 
spectors now, have they ? But how do we manage ’em, eh ? 
They cost us two quid a house, they do. We spend two 
pound a house on them. We give them £200 for them- 
selves ; drop a tenner here and there, don’t you know, when 
they come their rounds. ‘They’re mortal near-sighted, them 
inspectors. They don’t see the tenners, not them. But, some- 
how or other, the tenner isn’t there when you go through next 
time, and the job is passed as fust rate” (hear, hear, and 
laughter). 

“But how do you get back your £200?” asked a member 
who had not spoken yet. 

“That,” said Gerard, “is Mr. Dividend Slaughter, the great 
railway director.” 

“We don’t get it back,” said Mr. Jerry Mason—(expressions 
of sympathy)—“ because we take —-— care never to let it run 
out. (Expressions of astonishment.) We stop the two quid 
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out of the materials, so that the good you have of your in- 
spector is, that he draws his screw all right out of the general 
ratepayer, and that he draws his two quid a house out of us, 
and that we draw two quid a house out of the materials. That's 
what I call downright fair.” 

This was followed by prolonged cheering, during which Mr. 
Jerry Mason sat down. 

After a little while the Chairman called upon Le Chevalier 
Saveloy, who, having risen, said— 

“Brother Jerry Mason, who has just sat down, has been good 
enough to allude in an agrecable manner to my second best 
friend, Tommy.” [“ Le Chevalier Saveloy is,” said Gerard, “one 
of the largest sausage-makers in London.”| “ Between pals, I 
don't mind saying that, only for Tommy, my name would not 
appear in the books of the Bank of England as a lender of 


+P] 





thirty thousand pounds to the British Government 

“Three cheers for Tommy!” cried the judge. The cheers 
were given. 

“Who is Tommy ?” I whispered into Gerard’s ear.“ Bread,” 
whispered back Gerard, “ used in making sausages.” 

“ But,” continued Le Chevalier Saveloy, “although I'll cheer 
for Tommy till all’s blue, what’s the good of Tommy if you 
can’t get a meaty flavour for him. It’s all very well to talk of 
beef and pork sausages, still you can’t make up Tommy to pass 
for beef and pork. But although the public is the biggest fool 
soing, and will swallow anything that looks nice and is cheap” 
—(“hear, hear, hear,” said a member, who had not yet broken 





silence) 
“Who is it that cried ‘ hear, hear, hear,’ ” asked I of Gerard. 
He answered: “Mr. Phusel Hoyle, a man who owns no end of 
public-houses.” 
“Will swallow anything that looks nice and is cheap, I say,” 
repeated Le Chevalier Saveloy ; “but you cannot get it to take 
Tommy and herbs, even at sixpence a-pound, if you call it beet 
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sausages, until you re black in the face. Where are you to get 
your meaty flavour at the price? You may buy up all the 
odds and ends you can, cooked and uncooked ; but you can’t 
work at a profit, even if you get a whole carcase at twopence 
a-pound all round. My lord, if my position in life warranted 





me in wearing arms, they should be—a cab proper with a shaft 
sinister, supported by a knacker bearing poleaxe on each side, 
with, for crest, an equine head, and, for motto, words borrowed 
from our greatest poet: ‘A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a 
horse!” (Tumultuous applause.) 

The company insisted upon drinking the health of Le Cheva- 
lier Saveloy. “Ithink,” said the judge, as soon as order was 
restored, “the tag of my much-esteemed brother who has just 
sat down will exactly suit the hand of Brother Fleeing 
Welshman, and I will ask him to favour us now with a few 
remarks,”’ 

“If” said Mr. Fleeing Welshman, rising, “ Brother Saveloy 
has made thirty thousand pounds out of horses, it’s more than 
ever I touched. Idon’t average more than ten quid a day, and 
I can't even come near that without a reversible coat and a 
couple of Gibus and five shifts of ground. The public is 
becoming so fly, that, even if a man has his natural health 
and his wind, it often takes him all his time to get off the 
course with a whole skin. It’s very hard on a cove that has 
spent all his life at the business to have his hat knocked over 
his eyes, and marks of sticks all over his body, because he 
happens to do a little betting, and, in the excitement of the 
race, loses his way, and can’t find the men that backed the 
winner, (Expressions of commiseration.) If a cove was a 
swell, and didn’t turn up on settling-day, no one would think of 
going for him with sticks and boots. All he’d have to do is to 
keep clear of the ring; but he could go on betting all the 
same with any one he could get to bet with him. Brother 
Sewing Death told us he has a family to keep. So have I. I 
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have a wife and six children. What I want to know is this: 
If a man like me, that’s trying to bring up a family respectable, 
and support a wife in comfort, is some day or other killed by 
them bloodhounds of backers, will the State do anything for 
my wife and little ones ?” 

“T am afraid not,” said the Judge. 

“ And the worst of it is,” said Mr. Hydro Phobia, “that I 
don’t think any jury would bring it in ‘murder,’ and there would 
be no job for me in it.” 

“Brother Hydro Phobia,” said the Judge, “ that would greatly 
depend upon whether / tricd the case or not.” 

“Tf that’s the way of it, all I say is, may the State be ——,” 

“Amen,” said all, beginning with the judge. 

“And now,” said the judge, “the hour is growing late and 
we must manage to be as brief as possible in what further re- 
marks we have to make. I will now call upon Mr. Phusel 
Iloyle to address us. He is, as you know, the owner of more 
than a dozen public-houses in London, and Iam sure we will 
all be very glad to hear what he may have to tell us about his. 
experience.” 

“My experience is one thing,” said Mr. Phusel Hoyle, “and 
what I am inclined to say about it is another (hear, hear). 
fool, as to tell 





There is no man in this club who is such a 
all his experiences, even in this club. Even his Lordship on 
the Bench there——” 

“Not on the Bench,” said Mr. Hydro Phobia. “God spare 
him to me on the Bench. I wish he had all the murder cases 
to try—and the high treason cases too.” 

“Not forgetting,” said the judge, with a merry laugh, “if 
such a case should occur, the burning down of Her Majesty’s 
dockyards, which is still a capital offence. But go on Mr. 
Phusel Hoyle. Go on Mr. Phusel Hoyle.” 

“ The thing people are mostly down upon me for,” continued 


the publican, “is that I sell bad stuff. (Murmurs of condo- 
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lence.) They do not object to the measure, Well dare they! 
Il always give full measure, running over. Measure is nothing 
tyme. All I’ve got todo its, get the newest spirit I can for my 
money, and while its hot from the still, run in the water to 
suit the trade of the neighbourhood. Talk of the morality of 
supplying good liquor (no, no). I say talk of the morality 
of it, just till you sce how absurd it is (hear, hear).. If a man is 
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And I say the sooner such a wretch is out of the world, the 
better for the world and for his family. And how can you get 
rid of him sooner or better than by letting him swill as much 
new spirit and fusel oil as you can for his money, with a profit” 


a 





(loud cheers). 
“T am sure nothing could be more lucid or conclusive than 


Brother Phusel Hoyle’s statement. I must say, so far the pro- 
ceedings have been eminently edifying (hear, hear). But we 
must not tarry too long. Talking of the wisdom of allowing 
certain people to leave life for the benefit of an individual or the 
community, suggests to me that I should call upon Mr. 
Dividend Slaughter, Chairman of the Great Curvewhibble Rail- 
way Company, to address the club. After he has spoken, 
brother members, the meeting wi!l break up without any for- 
mality at its termination.” 

“We have,” said Mr. Dividend Slaughter rising, “ as a com- 
pany, received the severest abuse at the hands of the Press. 
Our line was not, I own, a triumph of railway engincering. 
There are many bad bits of it. Three of these are as bad, I 
am sure, as can be found anywhere, in or out of the kingdom. 
Up to the present we have averaged, on the three together, 
one fatal accident every year. Now these accidents arise 
purely on account of the defective construction of the line in 
these parts. You may ask why we do not rebuild these por- 
tions? The answer is very simple. It would not pay. I have 
the figures at my fingers’ ends, but will not trouble you with 
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all of them. Suppose, however, I give you a few. We allow 
for next year—killed, 4; injured, 17. You keep your third- 
class passengers in front. Three out of the four killed are sure 
to be third-class passengers. Our company always settles with 
third-class passengers, and we usually get off at about £250 
a-head. Say at the worst you have one first-class passenger 
killed ; he doesn’t, as a rule, cost you more than £2,500. 
For the 17 injured put down £80 a-head. Injuries to rolling 
stock and permanent way, £1,000. Incidental expenses, such 
as medical attendance, hotel bills, telegrams of condolence, law 
expenses, &c. £1,500. In all, say, £7,110. Now, of course, 
this is only a general average. But, in estimating our profits 
for the year, we provide for this, as we do for ‘waste’ or 
srease ; and of course we have no right to grudge paying the 
money when the accident does happen. Now, the reconstruc- 
tion of these three curves, or to be more exact, the tunnels, 
which would enable us to dispense with these curves, would cost 
$300,000, the interest of which, at the very lowest price we 
could eect the money at, would be £12,000 a-year or four fcr 
cent. \Vould it not, I say, be gross injustice to our share- 
holders” [“ He holds two thousand shares himself,” whispered 
Gerard Bain] “thus to throw away £12,000 a-year for a 
mere sentimental whim, when £7,110 carefully invested ‘in 
human stock does as well? (cheers). We all know that this 
country is increasing its population more quickly than the 
country can provide for the inhabitants. I ask you in what 
vay can you more handsomely provide for the widows of 
three third-class passengers than by giving each £250? Does 
the State, I ask you, provide as handsomely for the widows of 
her glorious sons, those private solders who fall in front of the 
foe ? (No, no, and cheers). Does the State give a lieuten- 
ant’s widow £2,500 to soothe her aching heart ? (cries of No, 
no. I distinctly saw the judge wipe away a tear.) Does the 
State give an average sum of £80 to every gallant soldier hurt, 
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however slightly, in- her wars (crics of No, no, again. The 
judge visibly affected). I have now been chairman of our 
company for many years. It has prospered. We pay a hand- 
some dividend. We hold a noble reserve. But I will own to 
you, my lord, that my proudest thought in connection with that 
company is that, through its beneficent means, aided by our 
annual accidents, we are enabled every year to dispense among 
the poor and lowly in compensation no less a sum than £4,010. 
I tell you, sir, that if the wretched scribes who insult us in the 
Press took this view of it for but one hour they would go down 
on their knees to us, and worship us as the purest and most 
disinterested and munificent benefactors of the human race in 
this happy country, England.” 

This speech was followed by prodigious checring, during 
which the judge left the chair, approached Mr. Dividend 
Slaughter, and as soon as his voice could be heard, cricd out 
in broken accents :-— 

“My dear sir, you should be at the Bar! You should be at 
the Bar! Bless my soul, what a nzsz prius lawyer you would 
make! What jury could withstand you!” 

These were the last words I heard. At that moment Gerard 
whispered in my ear, “Come away. The meeting is over.” 

When we got up the stone steps into the large store above, 
I said to my friend, “What do you think of the men we have 
been listening to?” 

“T think,” said he, “that we have been listening to men who 
spoke much of death and hanging, and who ought themselves 
to be hanged.” 

RICHARD DOWLING, 
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| MAY as well anticipate criticism of a certain kind by 

stating frankly that I dislike my calling. I would not have 
spent a dozen years and more ina City banking-house if I could 
have helped it. For the very successes of my profession do 
not excite my ambition. The successful merchant—financial 
or othcrwisc—is to me an unwholesome failure, full of gout and 
bad English. Miullionaires strike me &s suspicious characters, 
or, at the very least, as shabby little men who would seem to 
have lacked manhood somchow to have ever been capable of 
gaining millions. In short, the City atmosphere, laden as it is 
with gold-dust, is for me very hard to breathe. <A kind of 
intellectual asthma has indeed set in, causing the inspiration of 
rare thoughts, not to say the expression of them, to be laborious 
and harassing. It is small consolation to feel that asthmatical 
complaints are not deadly. They are none the less an annoy- 
ance to the sufferer and to others. May I beg the reader's 
tolerance, then, if the style of this paper appears spasmodic ? 
Remember my malady. I cannot help but gasp for ideas as 
it were, being such as I am 





a City banker’s clerk, who never 
spent a month in the Mentone of pure mind in his whole life. 

Sut while, in making these confessions, I admit being 
biassed to some degree, at least the bias of envy is absent 
from my mind. I don’t like banking in itself; still, my pro- 
spects are as good as those of the majority of bankers’ clerks 
in the City of London, and bankers’ clerks are, it may be 
added, generally regarded as the pick of City clerks so far as 
prospects go. Let me begin, however, with the prospects of 
the latest arrival at our bank. 
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This latest arrival is a tall athletic youth, of about ci 
He is a parson’s son, one of a large family, else something 
other than banking would probably have been found for him. 
He has been educated at a semi-public school, which probably 
he has only just left. As a preliminary to entering the bank, 
he has undergone medical examination. His connexions are 
to some extent a guarantee for his good character, but a mone- 
tary guarantee to the amount of a thousand pounds must be 
forthcoming ere he enters on his duties. This suggests at once 
that his opportunities for being dishonest will not be few. 
I fecl some pride in saying that the staff of the bank has 
had an almost stainless record. Not a penny has disappeared 
during the last six years, at Icast. 

Our new clerk came punctually at nine in the morning, and 
was in another ten minutes introduced to our chief cashier, who 
smiled upon him for the first, and perhaps last, time. Then he 
was handed over to a subordinate to be inducted into the 
mysteries of his profession. He madc his first cast incorrectly. 
No wonder. The amounts were, many of them, so large that he 
felt nervous about them. Besides, there was such an incessant 
banging of scales and jingling of coins going on, such a 
hurrying to and fro of clerks, that his head began to ache with 
the effort to concentrate his attention amid so much noise. As 
the day wore on, he got used to this; and at four o'clock, when 
he was allowed to Icave, the excitement had become almost 
interesting. For a few days longer four o’clock is his hour for 
departure. Then comes a change. He has to learn evening 
work, By the end of a month he is thrown more entirely 
on his own resources, and as a consequence it is nearly seven 
o'clock before he has done. 

In the meanwhile his regular day work has been selected for 
him. He has long legs, and is therefore appointed to the post 
of “Runner” between the Bank and the Bankers’ Clearing 
House, carrying the “charges” (as the cheques are called) in 
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a big leather bag. Te is rather taken aback by his first recep- 
tion at the Clearing House. There being no public to study, 
a certain license is here tolerated. As he walks down the long 
row of desks, at which are seated representatives from twenty- 
two banks (numbering about two hundred clerks), our new 
clerk will be subjected to a good deal of criticism of a some- 
what unceremonious character. A dozen voices will shout 
out : 

“Oh! here’s a nice young man from the 





” (mentioning 
the bank to which he belongs), and then follow various 
specimens of that easy youthful humour which, if it costs little, 
does little harm, and raises Olympian laughter. 

As the day wears on, however, he will be left alone, for the 
clearing clerks have too much to do to compose epigrams. It 
is close upon five minutes past four. He and the clerk teaching 
him have had to rush at their very hardest over to the Clearing 
House, dodging the vehicles at that perilous Cheapside corner 
as best they may. They enter the “TIouse” to find themselves 
ina strugeling procession of fellow “ Runners” delivering bundles 
of cheques as fast as ever they can at the various desks. The 
clock (five minutes slow) strikes, and there is a sudden shout : 
“Door, door!” Unhappy is the “ Runner” who chances to be 
shut out. 

The Clearing House ts a remarkable institution in many 
ways. It has done as much as anything to make London City 
the world’s clearing house. Cheques to the value of six thou- 
sand millions passed into it last year. In one respect, chiefly, it 
interests me; and here it may suggest to the reader that City 
bankers’ clerks are—to put the case mildly—very industrious. 
People often imagine that we get away soon after four o'clock, 





after a comparatively easy day of it. Both these notions are 
far from accurate. All day long the pace is rapid ; from four 
o’clock for another hour, in the case of senior men—for two or 
three hours in the case of juniors, it becomes furious. Saturday 
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especially is a busy day, and the fact that the bank doors 
are closed at three makes very little difference to us. Repeated 
efforts have been made to bring about the closing of banks at 
one o'clock on Saturdays, and a representative committee is 
still in existence, I believe, with a view to further this object. 
Certain important trades, however, refuse to make any other 
day than Saturday their settling day. Until they give in, an 
out-of-door frolic with my children remains a pleasure of the 
imagination. 

But to return to our junior clerk. For several years his 
banking life is likely to be one of scarcely mitigated drudgery, 
broken once annually by a fortnight’s holiday in November or 
February. Fndless entering of figures ; endless casting them 
up. Thus begins the formation of the banking mind. The 
youth may, after the lapse of a few months, find his work varied 
during the first half of the day, but the change brings with it 
responsibility for large sums of money. Ile is made a walk 
clerk, and has to present those drafts and bills which are not 
payable at the Clearing Banks. This work does undoubtedly 
relieve the monotonous drudgery of his daily life. Whilst 
engaged in it he will probably perambulate the greater part of 
London. His health will be improved—that is, if he can stand 
an occasional drenching, and be content that his clothes dry on 
him during the afternoon. He will rub against all sorts and 
conditions of people—one month entering the gilded saloons of 
West-end milliners ; another, penetrating the slums of the far 
Fast ; a third, climbing to fourth and fifth stories of City offices. 
He will soon cease to be anxious whether he has notes for a 
thousand pounds, more or less, in the black leather case which 
is chained to his waist, and might become approximately happy 
as a banker’s clerk, save for that dread returning to the office 
stool later in the day, and the figures! figures! figures! he has 
to face until six or seven o’clock at night. 

But I must pass on and leave this junior clerk to his fate. 
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To describe in detail the duties of the senior clerks would 
interest none but very commercial people, and, moreover, would 
be more suited to a paper on the business of banking itself 
It may be said, speaking roughly, that five-sixths of the staff 
of a City bank are employed to assist in some way in the task 
of paying and receiving money free of charge. The remaining 
fraction alone can claim any direct share in bringing profit into 
the bank’s coffers, and are able to say, as the wheel of banking 
finance revolves, “What a golden dust we are making!” At 
once axis and motor of this said wheel, the general manager is 
a being so awful in the eyes of a mere clerk, that I tremble at 
the thought of criticizing him. May courage come later on. 
Care sits on his brows, and the Board of Directors, one has 
a shrewd suspicion, at his feet. Of course, a great deal of his 
task of metaphorically sweating a grain or two from every 
sovercign that passes into the bank, is conducted in accordance 
with certain long-established rules and traditions. People like 
Rothschild or Baring rarely vex the soul of a model manager. 
But what about Brown, Jones, and Robinson ?—and _ that 
exccllent firm multiplied a thousandfold or so? Memory and 
judgment of a unique character have constantly to be called 
into exercise when dealing out advances to them. Mr. Brown 
retires from the firm, or, on the other hand, young Robinson 
has just joined it. How will either of these events affect its 
financial stability 2? This question is on the point of settlement 
in the manager’s mind, when it is again complicated by his 
remembering that those other customers, Smith and Smith, have 
dealings with Brown, Jones, and Robinson. Will the interests 
of the former be in any way affected by his treatment of the 
latter? If so, are they people who ought to be considered 





under these circumstances ? 

Having decided what he shall do, our manager may think 
his financial arrangements in this direction satisfactory for the 
day. But intelligence arrives that Messrs. Hulker and Bullock 
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are about to stop payment. That eminent firm has connections 





spreading far and wide. <A whole series of financial arrange- Hi 
ments will now need revision; and as for the case of Brown, at 
Jones, and Robinson, wzxus Mr. Brown or p/vs Mr. Robinson! i 
Still our model manager has his reward for wisely using HH 





the million sterling under his control. At half-ycarly meetings if 
crateful shareholders smile on him, as a pleasant dividend of | 
perhaps twenty per cent. is announced. The directors, too, | 


are appreciative, and in a practical way—giving him a salary far 
exceeding that of the best paid of his subordinates. He has 


also admission to the clioicest City society. The “companies” 


throw open their gates wide for him, when they assemble and 


gen torr age eae ee a 


meet together at the festive board ; although our model manager, 


a 
ie we 


not daring to cultivate an aldermanic condition of stomach, is 


seldom a civic reveller. 


ee wee 


But I am wandering from my subject a little in thus dwelling 
on a bank manager’s responsibilities and privileges. It has Hi 
already been indicated that the staff of City banks work long HN 
hours. A word respecting their responsibilities. These are 1) 
often heavy ; they are seldom acknowledged when fully dis- 
charged, they yield no element of pleasure or satisfaction to Hi) 
those who discharge them, Let the readers of MERRY 
ENGLAND kindly regard us bank clerks—at any rate five out i 
of every six of us as antitypes of that old friend the horse at 
the mill, and they will not be far out. But to make the illus- 
tration quite accurate, the poor brute, instead of going at the 
jog-trot pace he is usually credited with, should never move at 
less than a hand gallop, and very, very frequently have to 
stretch himself to racing speed. To effort must also be added 
responsibility, and the responsibility of your banking “horse at 
the mill? lies in this, that there is no calculating what may 


be the monetary loss incurred by a single stumble! Not to 

speak of forged cheques and unscrupulous customers, who try 

to overdraw their accounts knowingly, there are endless 
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ways in which serious errors may arise, and these errors all 
have to do with money—large sums, very often. Of course, 
every item cf each day’s work is carefully checked the follow- 
ing morning. No bank of any magnitude could transact its 
affairs otherwise. No banker's clerk could have a happy 
moment, if the discovery of mistakes were systematically post- 
poned. Still there is this dazly risk of errors being made that 
are irreparable. The most careful and experienced men 
among bankers’ clerks will have frightful “ scares” occasionally, 
And, although everything may turn out well in the end, after 
the style of “penny dreadfuls,” nevertheless the feelings of fear, 
horror, and blank despair have often to be experienced with 
distressing acuteness ere that end is reached. And that which 
makes banking life to a mere clerk so monotonously harassing is 
that for 427 there is no fer contra account of recognized success. 
He may cause the loss of large amounts ; but he can put his 
finger on no single item and say—‘ I have added this to the 
gains of my employers.” 

“But are not bank clerks well paid for this responsibility ?” 
says someone. No. If they don’t exactly starve amidst plenty, 
they know full well what it is to “go short.” The rank-and- 
file employed in the best paying City banks (with one or two 
honourable exceptions) may think themselves lucky if their 
salary exceeds £200 per annum by the time they have turned 
thirty-five years of age. Cheap labour in banking is every 
day becoming more and more a reality, while bloated salaries 
for the management, and an expensive cuisize for directors, in 
addition to their fees, become more and more a reality likewise. 
But this state of things must be so. It is a tendency of the 
age. It permeates City life. Young Midas comes to the front— 


that utter swell!—as Sir Gorgious retires, and since the old 





man thought only of working people as “’ands,” we City clerks 

eenerally must expect to be regarded, in the more refined 
ee ° ] 

language of the rising plutocracy, merely as “ brains.’ 
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As an instance of marked disparity in payment, I may men- 
tion one bank whose manager receives a salary of £3,500 per 
annum, while the “rank-and-file” of the same house have 
become a byword (I use the term in no disrespectful sense to 
them, poor fellows) for bad pay even among bankers’ clerks. 
Their average salary, at the age of five-and-thirty, is far below the 
one already referred to—viz., £ 200 per annum ; and their hearts 
rejoice to receive a by no means annual increase of two shillings 
per week (euphoniously £5 per annum). Their position can 
only be matched by that of the staff of one of those huge 
“Private” banks whose business is quite equal to that of our 
leading joint-stock concerns. This firm, however, to be scru- 
pulously just, has some excuse for paying its clerks shabbily. 
Collectively and individually its members subscribe to innume- 
rable charities. Diogenes Teufelsdréckh would surely have 
laughed ¢zwzce, had he been enabled to see with the eyes of a 
City clerk those lists of subscriptions which now and again 
appear in the Z7mes. 

As a last instance of the tendency to underpay, the following 
may almost raise a smile for its suggestion of guilelessness. A 
year or two ago, the staff of one of our leading banks were 
informed by their manager that such was the tendency of the 
salary list to expand, that the directors had resolved to revise 
their scale of advances to their clerks. Unpleasant though this 
was to hear, it was so put that the dejected men felt that they 
were parting from their only friend in the banking world when 
their manager bade them good evening. There was subse- 
quently much excitement and much talk of writing to the 
papers. After a decent interval of six months, the manager 
in question received from the directors a bonus to the extent 
of a third of his salary. This came asa greater surprise to his 
subordinates than the previous intelligence ; although from my 
own critical standpoint it ought not—being merely a revival of 
very ancient practice. Who will doubt that Pharaoh’s task- 
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masters were awarded donuscs, after the children of Israel had 
been got to make bricks without straw ? 

Now I have spoken strongly on this subject of the payment 
of bankers’ clerks ; but, after all, it is a matter for the public 
to consider in its own interests. Banking is finally a matter of 
trust. Cheap labour may help to bring big dividends, but 
cheap labour points towards organized fraud. God forbid that 
I should libel my fellow-clerks by suggesting that they are 
capable of this. But where is cheap labour to stop if it be 
admitted as a sound factor in the business of banking ? 
Managers come and go, and so do directors. The really 
permanent human clement in a bank is the unrecognized clerk. 
No amount of reserve fund in metal can be an adequate sub- 
stitute for the cheerful diligence and unenforced honesty of 
your City Banker’s Clerk. And these qualities belong not to 
the Chinese cheap labour market. Ask Bill Nye. 


A CITY BANKER’S CLERK. 


Go 
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RECOMPENSE. 


The Settler's Recompense. 


|" Mill’s doctrine is true, that all our happiness results from 

delusion, and that to a mind capable of secing things as 
they are life becomes an intolerable burden, then I might seem 
to be perpetrating a cruel thing when whispering into the ear 
of our departing emigrant this word of warning :—“ That 
which you are going forth to seek you will fail to find.” 

I donot say, remember, that he will not find happiness: that, 
like the rain and sunshine of heaven, though in more moderate 
measure, comes aliketo all men. I only say that the particular 
form of happiness he looks forward to will not be his. Nor 
need I have any qualms; for, to begin with, he will not believe 
what I tell him. Three glorious prizes lure him away from his 
native land—Adventure, Distinction, Gold. These bright and 
shining apples are, perhaps, as common at home as abroad, 
and, I might add, just as easily gathered; only the young 
enthusiast, surveying coasts five or ten thousand miles away 
through his mental telescope, observes them apparently 
growing on lower branches, and fancies that to pluck them he 
has only to transport himself beyond the seas. Dropping this 
simile for another, adventure will be common as the air he 
breathes, giving him invigorating pleasures by the way, whilst 
he advances to clutch the other more satisfying two. With 
the nimble brains and willing hands with which Nature endows 
the denizens of these favoured islands, he will surely be able to 
achieve distinction—that bit of pretty ribbon most men are 
willing enough to wear. Even this, however, is a matter of 
secondary importance ; the chief prize will always continue to 
be the yellow metal. And knowing how much can be done 
with it at home, where it is held in great esteem, he will take 
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care to provide himself with an abundant supply against his 
return. The precise way in which it is to be acquired he wil} 
not trouble his head about until arriving at his destination. 
Possibly it will flow in upon him through business channels ; 
perhaps—and this will be thought a more agreeable way—he 
will pick it up in its native state during his walks abroad in the 
forest. The simple-minded aborigines, always willing to 
humour an eccentric taste, will assist him in collecting it; and 
finally, for a small consideration in the form of glass beads and 
Sheffield knives, convey it in large sacks and hampers to the 
place of embarkation. I do not mean to assert that the 
emigrant in all cases paints his particular delusion in colours 
brilliant as these ; Iet him by all means shade the picture till 
it corresponds in tone with his own creation—a dream and a 





delusion it will nevertheless remain. 

And now, having spoken thus unpleasantly, let me tell him 
of a source of happiness of which, as yet, he knows nothing. 
But first a word. One can hardly refrain from smiling to hear 
of a nation, occupying the half of a continent, and counting 
fifty millions of souls, swelling itself up with indignation at 
finding a few paupers amongst the army of immigrants it 
annually receives from Europe. For, take the most promising 
recruits in this army—young men in the best of health, well 
brought up, and possessing capital and education—does any- 
one know how large a percentage of these are doomed, shortly 
after arriving, to become a burden on the country of their adop- 
tion? Let us pass quickly over this painful subject. To. the 
youth of generous, ardent mind, arrived in some far-off city, 
where all men are free and equal, and the starched convention- 
alitics of the old countries are unknown, it is, perhaps, the 
hardest thing to believe that when he slips down not a hand 
will be put out to raise him; that when he pronounces those 
common words, “I have come to the end of my tether,” in- 


stantly all the smiling faces surrounding him will vanish as if 
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by magic; that the few English sovereigns remaining in his 
pocket are as a chain, shortened each day by one link, holding 
him back from some terrible destiny. Look at this hotel-loafer, 
with hungry eyes and threadbare garments, waiting about for 
an odd job, like one of those poor wretches in London who 
run after luggage-laden cabs; and at this hopeless drunkard 
asleep on a doorstep—an object too common to excite the 
attention of the police; and at the livid corpse, lying upstairs, 
of one who had not the strength of soul sufficient to retrieve 
his first false step in life, and so borrowed a revolver and blew 
out his brains ; tnese all, one brief year ago, were brave young 
emigrants, leaving their homes to build up glorious fortunes 
abroad. 

Let us delay no longer in this moral place of skulls, but 
follow the wise and sturdy youth who, wrapping his cloak 
about his face, passes unharmed through the poisoned atmo- 


sphere, and hurries a thousand miles away, while ever, 
“ Before him like a blood-red flag,” 


flutters and shines the dream that lures him on. And now at 
his journey’s end comes reality to lay rude hands on him and 
rouse him with rough shaking. Meanwhile, before he has 
quite recovered from the shock, that red flag on which his 
dreamy eycs have been so long fixed stays not with him, but 
travels on and on, to disappear at last like a sunset cloud on 
the distant horizon. He does not miss it very much after all. 
The actual is much in his thoughts. When a man is buffeting 
the waves he docs not curiously examine the landscape before 
him, and complain that there are no bright flowers on the trees. 
A new experience takes the place of dreams, that, like water- 
lilies, blossom only on stagnant pools, Here are none of the 
innumerable appliances of a civilized state he has been used to 
from infancy, regarding them almost as spontancous products 
of the earth ; no hands to perform a thousand necessary offices, 
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so that the dainty gentleman is compelled to blacken his own 
boots, tame and harness to the plough his own horses, kill and 
cook his own mutton. Nothing is here, in fact, but harsh 
Nature, rcluctant to be subdued ; while he, to subdue her and 
make his own conditions, has only a pair of soft weak hands. 

To one fresh from ineffable delights of civilization and un- 
accustomed to manual labour, how hard then is the lot of the 
pioneer! Behind him beautiful dreams, if nothing better ; before 
him a prospect of long years of unremitting toil, every day of 
which unfits him more and more for a return to the gentle life 
of the past ; while for sole result, he will have food enough to 
sate his hunger, and a rude shelter from the extremes of heat 
and cold, from torrents of winter rain, and blinding clouds of 
summer dust. Yet is he happy. For the lost splendours there 
is a compensation, gilding his rough existence with a sunshine 
brighter than that proceeding from some faint hope of pros- 
perity, perhaps still lingering in his mind. It is the feeling 
the settler experiences from the moment of his induction into 
the desert that he is engaged in a mighty conflict ; and there 
is no feeling comparable with it to put a man on his mettle, 
and inspire him with a lasting interest in life. To this feeling 
is added the charm of novelty, and I here allude to that end- 
less procession of surprises Nature prepares for the pioneer—an 
experience unknown to the rural life of countries long under 
cultivation. The very drawbacks of the new life have this 
charm strongest in them, and are robbed by it of half their 
power to discourage the mind. 

The young enthusiast, hurrying about London to speak his 
farewells and look after his rifles, will laugh to hear me, I have 
no doubt, for his delusion is still dear to him. But I am not 
discouraging him ; I am, on the contrary, telling him of a rill 
of sweet water out there where he is going, where, for many 
years to come, he will refresh himself every day, and learn to 
think it the sweetest rill in existence. 
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It is rough living with unsubdued, or only partially subdued, 
Nature, but there is a wonderful fascination in it. The patient, 
leaden-footed, but always obedient drudge, who goes forth 
uncomplainingly, albeit often with a sullen face, about her work 
day after day, year after year ; who never rebels, never murmurs 
against her hard task-master Man, though sometimes the 
strencth fails her so that she cannot complete the appointed 
task—this is Nature at home in England. How strange to see 
this stolid immutable creature transformed beyond the seas 
into the flighty capricious thing that will not be wholly ruled 
by you, a beautiful wayward Undine, delighting you with her 
originality, and most lovable when she teases most ; a being of 
extremes, always in laughter or tears, a tyrant and a slave 
alternately ; to-day shattering to pieces the work of yesterday ; 
now cheerfully doing more than is required of her; anon the 
frantic vixen, that buries her malignant teeth into the hand 
that strikes or caresses her. And all these rapid incom- 
prehensible changes, even when most vexing and destruc- 
tive to your plans, interest your mind, and call up a 
hundred latent energies it is a joy to discover. But 
you have not yet sounded all her depths; nor can you 
imagine, seeing her frequent gay smiles, to what length her 
herce resentment will carry her. Sometimes, as if roused to 
sudden frenzy at the indignities you are subjecting her to— 
hacking at her woods, turning up her soil, and trampling down 
her grasses and flowers—she arrays herself in her blackest 
terrible aspect, and, like a beautiful woman who in her fury has 
no regard for her beauty, she plucks up her noblest trees by 
the roots, and scooping up the very soil from the earth, whirls 
it aloft to give a more horrible gloom to the heavens. And 
darkness, not being sufficiently awful, she kindles the mighty 
chaos she has conjured up into a blaze of intolerable light, 
While the solid world is shaken to its foundations with her 
wrathful thunders. When destruction seems about to fall on 
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man and all his works, when you are prostrate and ready to 
perish with excessive fear, lo! the mood changes, the furious 
passion has spent itself, and there is no trace left of it when 
you look up, only to encounter her peaceful reassuring smile, 
These sublime moods are, however, infrequent and soon for- 
gotten ; man learns to despise the threats of a cataclysm that 
never comes, and goes forth once more to level the ancient 
woods, to invert the soil, and pasture his herds on her grasses 
and flowers. He will subdue the wild thing at last, but not 
yet ; many years will she struggle to retain her sweet, ancient 
liberty ; he cannot alter all at once the old order to which she 
clings tenaciously, as the red man to his savage life. Her 
attempt to frighten him away has failed. He laughs at her 
mask of terrors—he knows it is only a mask—that suffocates 
her and cannot be long endured. She will cast it aside and 
fight him another way. She will stoop to his yoke and be 
docile, and do his bidding only to defeat him at last. A 
thousand strange tricks and surprises will she invent to molest 
him. Ina hundred forms she will buzz in his ears and sting 
his flesh ; she will sicken him with the perfume of flowers, and 
poison him with swect honey ; and when he lies down to rest, 
she will startle him with a sudden apparition of a pair of stony 
eyes and a flickering forked tongue. He scatters the seed, and 
when he looks for the green blade to appear, the earth opens, 
and lo, an army of long-faced yellow grasshoppers come forth! 
She, too, walking invisible at his side, has scattered her miracu- 
lous seed along with his. He will not be beaten by her; he 
slays her striped and spotted things ; he dries up her marshes ; 
he consumes her forests with fire ; he covers her plains with 
herds of cattle, and waving fields of corn, and orchards of 
fruit-bearing trees. She hides her bitter wrath in her heart ; 
secretly she goes forth at dawn of day and blows her trumpet 
on the hills, summoning her innumerable children to her aid. 
She is hard pressed, and cries to them to come and deliver her. 
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Nor are they slow to hear. From north and_ south, from east 
and west, they come in armies of creeping things, and in 
clouds that darken the air. Mice and crickets swarm in 
the fields; a thousand insolent birds pull his scarecrows 
to pieces, and carry off the straw stuffing to make their 
nests; every green thing is devoured; the trees, stripped 
of their bark, stand like white skeletons in the bare, desolate 
fields, that are cracked and seamed by the midsummer sun. 
Even when he shuts out the light of day he is not free from his 
little foes ; their colonies are in his roof and walls; his larder 
is plundered by legions of ants that have their subterranean 
dwellings beneath him ; ophidian guests are also his, and, lying 
awake all night long, he hears them talking to each other in 
their curious snake-language. When he is in despair, deliver- 
ance comes ; famine falls on the mighty host; his enemies 
devour each other and perish utterly. Still he lives to lament 
his loss; to strive still unsubdued and resolute. She, too, 
laments her lost children, that now, being dead, serve only to 
fertilize the soil, and give fresh strength to her implacable 
enemy. And she, too, is unsubdued ; she dries her tears and 
laughs again, for she has found out a new weapon it will take 
him long to wrest from her hands. Out of many humble little 
plants she fashions the mighty noxious weeds: they spring 
up in his footsteps, following him everywhere, and possess his 
fields like parasites, sucking up their moisture and_ killing 
their fertility. Everywhere, as by a miracle, is spread the 
mantle of rich green noisome leaves, and the corn is smothered 
in beautiful flowers yielding only bitter seed and poison fruit. 
He may cut them down in the morning, but in the night-time 
they will crow again. With her beloved weeds she will wear 
out his spirit and break his heart; she will sit still at a dis- 
tance and laugh while he grows weary of the hopeless struggle ; 
and then, when he is ready to faint, she will go forth once 
more and blow her trumpet on the hills, and call her innu- 
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RECOMPENSE. 


merable children to come and fall on him and destroy him 
utterly. 

This is no imaginary picture, for Nature herself sat for it 
in the desert, and it is painted in true colours. Such is the 
contest the settler embarks in—-so various in its fortunes, and 
full of great and sudden vicissitudes, demanding on his part 
unremitting toil and vigilance, and all the strategy of which he 
is capable. If the dreams he sets out with are never realized, 
he isin that respect no worse off than the rest of mankind. To 
one born and bred on the plains, the distant mountain range is 
ever a region of enchantment; when he has reached it the 
slory is no more; the opaline tints and blue etherial shadows 
of noon, the purple hues of the sunset, have vanished. There 
is nothing after all but a rude chaos of rocks, torrents, and 
mountain plants; and though this is not what he expected, he 
prefers the mountain life to the monotonous life of the plain. 
The man who finishes his course by a fall from his horse, or is 
swept away while fording a swollen stream, has spent as bright, 
useful, and happy, if not happier, life than he who dies of 
apoplexy in his counting-house or dining-room; or who, finding 
that end which seemed so beautiful to Leigh Hunt, drops his 
white face on the open book before him. Certainly, the dreary 
refrain concerning the vanity of all carthly things has been 


less frequent on his lips. 
W. H. HUDSCN. 
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Bogeys of Provincial Life. 
INELEGANCE. 


HE upper ranks of society are equalized in tastes and habits 

by the conditions of modern life, As national distinctions of 
habits fade slowly, so, but more quickly, do the differences between 
the customs and ways of provinces. But beyond the more conspi- 
cuous classes are those who move as slowly as the more distant 
objects to the eyes of the travellers in a train. With these, 
place is important and significant ; local colour still exists in 
such dull tints as time has spared; and little codes of laws 
keep their supremacy in spite of the present centralizing ten- 
dencies of all social manners. It will be long, for instance, 
before Sunday visiting is considered correct among “nice” 
provincials of the tolerably refined but inconspicuous classes, 
and a fashion in dress takes longer to reach the country villas 
erouped within hearing of many daily London trains than to 
penetrate to the cities of America. Capital responds electri- 
cally to capital, and town to town ; but the green lands over 
which is flashed the message of taste or custom is as uncon- 
scious of what is passing over its head as the peasants are of 
the news borne by telegraphic wires across their native air. 

And one of the most striking differences between London 
and the provinces lies in the fact that, whereas mediocre 
taste in London tends to extravagance, in the country and 
the country town it tends to inelegance. The London girl 
13 apt to be too knowing, while her rustic sister of the same by 
no means exalted rank, is inclined to be clumsily innocent. 
“My love in her attire doth show her wit, it doth so well 
become her,” sings the fortunate poet ; and other men’s loves 
are apt to show their lack of wit by the same means ; only the 
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young London woman displays the exaggerations of a false and 
vulgar fancy, while she of the country town betrays an alto- 
gether reluctant and dissatisfied incapacity and_ inability, 
This latter characteristic is difficult to describe but easy to see. 
To the feminine eye a provincial bonnet is altogether and 
immediately recognizable ; it has been taken too seriously by 
both its maker and its wearer; it is not dexterous ; it has not 
the air of having been produced by the strong carelessness which 
achieves the impressionary picture, the little ballad well said 
“elle sait dire les romances”), the well-turned phrase, the com- 
plete and clever bonnet. Maggie Tulliver’s Aunt Pullet was 
wont to connect her new bonnets with babble about the more 
dismal conditions of mortality, and even with tears of inconse- 
quent depression ; and we may imagine the deliberately orna- 
mental headgear which she closed into her ancestral wardrobe 
to be the perfected type of the provincial bonnet. Lightsome 
it may be, bright of hue, diaphanous of structure, but it is 
seldom gay. And though we readily forgive the lack of gaiety 
in the solemn and large-folded materials of medizval costume, 
or in the close coif of a Dutch fishwoman, or in the austere cap 
beneath which the religious Breton’s brow lies clear and shorn 
of tresses, it is harder to forgive absence of gaiety among 
ribbons and feathers and artificial flowers. 

In fact, inevitable, unneeded, and undelightful ornament 
is the chief blot on modern life—in dress, in furniture, in what 
we are pleased to call architecture, in every detail of life, its 
handicrafts and its arts. The times are ripe for Quakers of 
a better kind, who should abolish the florid mouldings from 
our ceilings ; all wall papers and carpets and gown stuffs except 
those of one plain colour (unless the design were produced by 
a certificated artist) ; all the wretched vulgarizations of Greek 
ornament which the Renascence has stamped upon our fire- 
places, our railings, the legs of our chairs and tables—things 
which are as “ Attic” as the close top room, filled with a dingy 
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bed and papered with the mockery of flowers, which bears that 
craceful name in the vulgarest houses of modern England. 
Now, provincial life is more afflicted by unheeded and unneeded 
ornament, than is London life, inasmuch as the provinces 
wear their furbelows with a difference. The meadows are 
merry, and the capital is gay; but the provincial town has a 
sense of its responsibilitics. Unfortunately it too often con- 
ceals some doubtful adventures, whether mild or wild, within 
the very heart of its families ; but as a whole it is serious, and 
would do well to clothe its daughters in garments of good 
outline, but of pleasing Puritan character. 

As it is, provincial womanhood loses no small part of its 
right to beauty. The attire that should adorn disguises it ; for 
it is only the most accomplished and finished dressing which 
allows natural beauty to express itself. Inexpert and gauche 
garments hide it, without substituting the lower beauty of 
art or artifice. A foot is lovely, and an exquisitely cut shoe 
has a trivial but decided prettiness ; but the second-rate boot of 
contemporary life has neither the prettiness nor the beauty ; nor 
has it the character and honesty of the sabot, which does not 
suggest an ugly foot within, whereas that suggestion is inevi- 
table in an indifferent boot. So with the lines of the figure. 
An inexpert garment does not hide, but disguises. Grecl 
drapery keeps the beauty of Nature ; a perfectly made modern 
dress has the lower prettiness of fashion ; a peasant’s shapeless 
jacket has neither, and yet possesses a beauty of use and 
modesty which is as good as either. But the second-rate 
modern dress has neither the natural nor the artificial beauty, 
and certainly has not the third merit. And it suggests an ill- 
made figure, which the peasant’s rude garment does not. How 
many a pretty foot, and how many a pretty waist, have been 
almost cleverly turned to vulgar forms by the bad art which 
neither indicates nor frankly hides them! A bevy of provin- 
cial young girls of the inconspicuous classes at their church- 
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going, or their shopping, or their tennis, do not by any means 
present to the pilgrim who visits the cathedral town that show 
of beauty which the national vanity might expect. A national] 
vanity in the looks of wives and daughters is a very amiable 
trait, which does honour to the Americans who possess it in 
perfection; but such a feeling is not flattered in the circum- 
stances above mentioned, whereas in London highways and 
byways it receives the amplest gratification. As we can hardly 
suppose that the dingy street which produces the middle-class 
girl of London breeds a finer or fairer type than does the fresh 
High Street of the county town into which the scents of the 
near hay-ficld blows, we must suppose that the town girl's 
ereater dexterity in the fit of her gown and shoes, and the 
ordering of her hair, has considerable effect as regards the 
impression of her prettiness. For in London such prettiness is 
often too common for our enjoyment. Being of no high type,and 
of no intellectual significance, it oppresses by its very quantity ; 
it lacks distinction ; such expression as it has is paltry, and it 
shows a general absence of notable eyes. Italians are justly 
and generously enthusiastic in their praise of English prettiness ; 
nevertheless, we have heard an Italian remark that in the 
interesting course of his first progress through the pretty 
feminine population of London “he had seen no eyes.” And it 
is in spite of these shortcomings that London presents a 
wonderful show of prettiness such as no country town can 
make, due in no small measure to urban dexterity in dress. 
How would provincial inelegance be most pleasantly corrected? 
Hardly by an initiation into London ways. There are,as we have 
seen, three ways of beauty—that which is natural and artistic in 
the highest sense ; that which is artificial, taking its charm from 
the gaicty and finish of the fashion and taste of the time ; and 
that which is austerely fitted to its purpose, and delights us as 
the harmonious expression of virtue and work. This last method 
is not for the inconspicuous classes of middle rank ; it is the 
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privilege of the peasant and the nun. The artificial beauty is 
what the provincial woman aims at, and what she fails in. 
But is her success altogether desirable? We have in our 
minds a figure familiar enough to Londoners—that of the 
young woman who neither by rank nor by bearing can exactly 
claim the character of lady, and whose savoir faire has achieved 
the very triumph of her taste. Deft fingers have fitted her 
long-tailed garments faultlessly over her tapering stays, long 
cloves assert themselves insistently upon her fore-arms ; a crino- 
lette vibrates to her self-conscious walk; her hair is cropped 
and tufted in front under the arch of a large bonnet ; her face 
expresses absolutely nothing but watchfulness for admiration ; 
on this one point she is vividly acute, on all others stupid below 
fathoming. The bonnet is just too large, the waist just too small, 
the gloves just too long—this girl is decidedly not inelegant, 
but perhaps she would be a more tolerable object if she were. 

Shall we introduce the cleverness of which she is so dis- 
pleasing an exaggeration into the country High Street and the 
Cathedral Close? Nay, it is not to be regretted that such of her 
provincial sisters as possess no more education and refinement, 
and are therefore liable to the same errors, are less clever. 
It is another ideal which we would sect before the provincial 
woman. Let her return to simplicity and the higher beauty. 
“ Artistic” dressing was but a fashion in London, and has passed 
away, as a mere fashion deserved to pass and was sure to pass. 
It would be pleasant to see it revived in a better form among 
provincial women, to find them arrayed in a manner which should 
not belie their beauties, which should in even unskilful hands have 
none of the vulgarity of unskilfully treated fashions, and in which 
the modest and moderate young woman of the provinces might 
go about her household duties, her pieties, her charities, and her 
too rare amusements, in garments that would make her har- 
monious with her own tended flowers, and with the gabled by- 
strect where she goes to seek her poor. It would be good to 
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sce English beauty as the country produces it, as natural con- 
ditions and sweet air foster it, done honour to by dignified 
dress, and no longer profaned by imitations of what after all js 
little worth imitating. The reform made in colour all over 
england is complete, and will no doubt be lasting. We no 
longer see the tints of hair and check at war with the aniline 
purples and the piercing blues which before the late return of 
taste were so blatant in provincial dress. From the reform of 
colour, education should help us to the more difficult correction 
of form. 

It will come, doubtless, with other changes. A woman's 
dress is continued in her drawing-room, which adorns and _sur- 
rounds her too, only at a little greater distance. As the one 
is reformed so will the other be. As paper flowers disappear 
from the provincial fireplace, so we may hope may muslin 
flowers finally vanish from the provincial bonnet. And, as 
inevitable ornament with its unrelieved dreariness is mitigated 
in furniture, so may manners sweeten and regain dignity. When 
dress is ordered into beautiful and disciplined simplicity, so 


will be conduct and pleasure. 
ALICE MEYNELL. 
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Reviews and Views. 


HE studio of Mr. Watts, R.A., contains at present some 
pictures and projects of pictures which are especially repre- 
sentative of his distinguished genius. To the sombre “ Love 
and Death,” a beautiful pendant has been painted, representing 
“Love and Life.” Life is shown us meagre and worn, but exqui- 
site, and in her first youth ; she is ascending the rugged heights 
of a mountain, leaving the troublous world behind her; 
and Love, new-lighted like a lovelicr Mercury, mects her and 


lends her his stronger young arms and hands to guide her 


uncertain feet up the wild paths. Both the figures have that 


essentially poetic beauty of Iength of line to which our day, 
with its taste for short and abrupt curves, seems so insensible. 
A tremulous and pathetic expression is in Life’s weary face, 
while Love turns on her his eyes full of soft hope and power. 
The colours of this work are confined to yellow and blue as 
expressions of space and light; no red, with its suggestion of 
the life of the senses, is allowed to intrude. Mr. Watts appa- 
rently holds that of the three colours of the prism, consisting of 


one cold and two warm colours, only one of these warm colours 
is primarily important. Blue and yellow are sufficient for the 
simplicity of those elementary and original subjects which 
occupy Mr. Watts’s thought; red would come in with the 
realism of actuality, which in his imaginative pictures he does 
not touch nor wish to touch. “Love and Life” will no doubt 
rank as one of the most distinctively beautiful of Mr. Watts’s 
allegories, and its beauty is of a pure and serious kind, so 
utterly opposed to every thought, taste, and passion of the 
Renascence that we should consider him as a chicf of Pre- 
raphaclites did we not hold that names dating back to the past 
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are unworthy of the vital and sincere art which is of its own 
time ; did we not hold, too, that the Uranian beauty is of no 
date, but has an influence fresher and more perdurable than 
that of Pandemian charms. 





Another instance of Mr Watts’s exclusive use of the two 
colours of space and light is in the mystical composition of sky 
and sea in which he has expressed the mental vision suggested 
by the words, “ The Spirit of God moved over the face of the 
waters.” The firmament is gathered into a great golden rose of 
cloud, full of movement and power, sending shafts of light over 
the waters of a cool blue ocean. Here is no allegory, but, as 
we have said, a vision. And both allegory and vision are legi- 
timately treated in art. For it is only a metaphor—appcaling 
to thought only, and not to the mental eye—which lies beyond 
even the more liberal limitations of pictorial art. Mr. Watts 
himself declines to be bound or bounded in the pictorial expres- 
sion of his thought. Whatever has appeared before his mental 
eyes he evidently considers that he may legitimately present to 
the mental eyes of others through their bodily eyes. And to 
those who may—as French critics undoubtedly would—object 
to such visions that they are literary in interest, and that paint- 
ing is rightly concerned with nothing but actualities, it might be 
replied, somewhat subtly, that the proof of Mr. Watts’s truly 
pictorial temperament may be found in the very fact that 
things which present themselves to the literary intellect as 
thoughts, rise before 47 as truc visions and, therefore, as paint- 
able subjects. In this sense he never passes the boundaries of 
objective and impressionary art. And in this age of too inti- 
mate thought—an age whose very language, removed further 
and further from the materialistic origins of all languages, 
expresses thought, reasonings, convictions, and emotions, rather 
than images—we know no one more to be envied than is he 
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who keeps the mental habit of vision. “Can you think without 
words ?” was the literary question which we once asked of a 
thorough artist ; who replicd, “ Yes, certainly ; but not without 
form and images.” The habit of vision is that of the young 
intellect, as it was that of the young world; it is sane and 
strong, and gives repose to the difficulties of thought. To 
combine such a habit and power of vision with intellectual 
force and emotional sensitiveness is to be a noble artist, one 
whose contemporaries should rejoice in him as the possessor of 
the best which has belonged to the several ages of the world. 


ee 





What might have been Mr. Watts’s greatest work, if possi- 
bilities for its execution had presented themselves, exists at 
present in the form of studies, which, though on a small scale, 
contain all possible greatness and largeness of fecling and 
design, The subject is a visionary allegory of the creation of 
order out of the chaos of the worlds. The ages of elementary 
violence are presented under the form of human figures in 
strenuous action and suffering, engaged in the indescribable 
struggle of a dream of violence. Then the formless mystery of 
nebulous matter seems to drift by and to be slowly shaped 
under the creative fiat into the mountains of the earth, 
presented by Titanic figures rising one beyond the other, with 
great limbs laid in secular repose. Then the scrics of the 
historic years float by, years noted and numbered by man, 
successive and orderly. These appear as noble female figures, 
large in form and action, expressing human emotion in their 
rhythmic dance—the collective anguish of nations, universal 


hopes, joyous desires, the triumphs of millions. 





SONNET, 
AFTER THE MANNER OF SHAKESPEARE, 


THE love that asketh nought hath no deserving, 
As that which asketh much hath none the more ; 
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So will I then—mine own best right’s reserving— 
Dip mod’rately in love’s long hidden store. 


For bootless t’were—-endeav'ring to assemble 
The whole of love’s rich spoil upon the strand ; 
It lies in depths which do in nought resemble 
What common vision sees upon the land. 

If joy were void, and with thee joy residing, 
To me that void were joy—and I would be 
Happy, within the hollow shell abiding 

Which fancy fills with murmurs of the sea. 





Still doth true love, racking an anxious heart, 
Desire the whole, yet fear to gain a part. 
. my ©. 





The current number of the Cev/ury contains what is becoming 
the specialty of that excellent American magazine—a study of 
one novelist by another novelist. Mr. Henry James tells us 
much of what he thinks about M. Alphonse Daudct, and we 
have the interest of both personalities. It is intended that we 
should have that interest—that the larger concerns of art should 
fill our thoughts less than the ways and methods of two units 
among human minds. An interest in the unit is legitimately 
distinctive of the art of our day, and we have therefore little 
sympathy with some impatient and rather rough English critics 
who chafe at what they seem to consider a kind of contempla- 
tive egoism in novelist and critic. No doubt the mental atti- 
tude in literature will change; there will be the usual reaction ; 
American and English novelists will gain a hearing by “what 
they tell” rather than “what they say,” and readers will remember 
the events in a work of fiction without perhaps remembering 
the words in which those events were told, But in the mean- 
time the general temper is different; and Mr. Henry James 
sains all kinds of accession of power by Ictting the prevalent 
mental attitude appear in him. On the other hand, the very 
individuality of his estimate of his brother novelist leaves us 
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free to differ from him on equal terms. M. Daudct is, to our 
mind, a writer of exquisitely responsive and assimilative powcrs; 
he has created little or nothing—we should say, nothing ; but 
he has realized and separated and accentuated persons and 
things with a touch as vital as the creative. The noteworthy 
fact that most of his books are absolutely void of beauty— 





moral, mental, physical, natural—except, of course, the beauty 
of his own admirable talent, is not noticed by Mr. James. 
Purely artistic considerations apart, it is important to [nelish 
readers to know that M. Daudet’s studies of ‘life teach none of 
those disheartened tolerations of evil to which the influence of 
his pessimistic and realistic fellow-novelists tends. He shows 
the sane human horror of wrong, and turns that gift of satire 
which has generally, in the history of wit, been pointed at 
harmless folly, against the intellectual poverty and meanness of 
the mass of the vicious. 


A. correspondent writes:—An carly number of MERRY 
ENGLAND ought to have had something to say about one 
superlative glory of England, which saves millions from “the 
spleen,” or tens of thousands from suicide! Where would 
Merry England be without her daughters? At the bottom of 
the deep sca 





as the geologists tell us she was before they 
apptared—bcfore the mermaids of the Northern Ocean 
became the Maids of England. “Voici,” says a French 
traveller, on the point of hanging up his harp on the willows, 
an exile in our grimy Babylon,—* Voici des jeunes filles en 
costume d’amazones, belles a faire réver: une cavalcade 
semblable ensolcille d’un coup toute la brumcuse Angleterre.” 
I wonder whether these verses on a bright vision of one such 
daughter of England are worthy of your “bourgeois” or 
“nonpareil 2”? They were thrown off in a moment of 
excitement a summer or two ago by a distracted Scotchman, 
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who encountered one of these breezy beauties somewhere in 
Switzerland. He was “ blown off his fect,” 





as you see! 


MY BREEZY MAIDEN. 


A breeze that hath risen we know not where, 
On the silent heath or the sounding shore, 
Where snowy pinnacles fret the air, 
In the gorge where flashing torrents roar. 


A breeze that hath passed we know not whither, 
To awaken the sleepers in dewy dells, 

To swing the flowers of the purple heather, 
Or shake the showers upon parched fells. 


Like a breeze she came, and I know not whence ; 
Like a breeze she hath passed and I reck not where 
But still I feel, through the heat intense, 
An odour of wild flowers on the air. 


.\ blossoming lime where bees are dreaming 
Of Paradise gardens far away ; 

A sweetbriar twig with raindrops gleaming, 
A trailing rose or a bunch of may. 


’Tis these together—and all that make 

Of spring a promise with passion laden ; 
An odour of wild flowers in her wake, 

She sweeps the world, my breezy maiden! 


She smiles, and fifty hearts are beating ; 
Her laugh, it gladdens a hundred eyes ; 
And a world of cares, like a mist retreating, 

Is shaken free to the windy skies! 


O yield your odours, ye forest bowers ! 

Tis a breath of joy that is sweeping through; 
Wait but a little, the creeping hours 

Will find a rest for the breeze and you. 


A dewy dark will take the Heaven, 
The winds a-weary cease to blow; 
The song will be sung, the message given, 
And where the breeze? ‘The stars will know! 
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